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The Problem of Guidance Today’* 


HOMER P. RAINEY 


"Tuere is much confusion over the 
term “guidance.” Some people think of 
it and use it in such a way that it is all- 
inclusive, so much so, in fact, that “guid- 
ance” becomes as comprehensive in its pur- 
poses as education itself. Some use the 
term “life guidance” to express this broad 
concept. Used in this way, “guidance” 
would deal with every problem confront- 
ing youth. There is no doubt that youth 
need guidance of this sort. They are 
living in a confused world and are calling 
upon adults for leadership and guidance in 
every area of life. They want leadership 
with respect to the fundamental values of 
life—those moral and spiritual values with- 
out which their lives have no anchor. They 
want guidance with respect to the highly 
perplexing social, economic, and political 
problems which are current today. They 
want training which will prepare them for 
a happy home life; and they certainly want 
vocational guidance. They want to know 
how they can get and hold a job. They 
want to know what types of jobs are avail- 
able and what these jobs require in terms 
of ability and training, and what they offer 
in terms of a livelihood, opportunities for 
growth and advancement, and ultimate 
security. 

The problem of guidance, therefore, is 
very complex and looms very large among 
the problems confronting American youth. 
The need for guidance arises out of the in- 
creasing complexity of contemporary life, 
the rapid tempo of social change, the 
changing nature of the work process, and 
the inability of such agencies as the home 


* Abstract of address delivered before Thirty- 
First Annual Convention, American Vocational 
Association, Baltimore, Md., December 1, 1937. 


and the school to meet the needs of youth. 

The needs of youth are not being met 
either by the schools or by the employers 
of labor. Our present system for inducting 
youth from school into employment is not 
satisfactory in at least three major respects: 

(a) There is a wide gap between the 
completion of school and the beginning of 
employment. 

(6) There is practically no relationship 
between the training which youth receive 
and the types of jobs they enter. 

(c) After the compulsory age limit is 
reached, no agency is responsible for youth’s 
adjustment. 

It is clear, therefore, that we need a new 
program for inducting youth into employ- 
ment. 

To the question, “What job shall I 
enter?” faced by American youth in all 
generations, has been added a supplemen- 
tary query, ‘““Where shall I find any job at 
all?” A society interested in the social, 
economic, and educational needs of its 
future citizens must give careful considera- 
tion to the implications involved in these 
two inquiries. 

It has not been many years since the chief 
requisite for obtaining remunerative work 
was the expressed desire to find a job. Just 
as frequently the employer sought the 
youth. The United States was a pioneer 
nation, and every young man expected to 
find a place. Nor was he doomed to dis- 
appointment. ‘There were so many more 
jobs than job-seekers that he usually had a 
choice of openings. Workers were in such 
demand that the nation permitted millions 
to be imported from abroad to fill the 
surplus places. 

Entrance to the professions of law, the 
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ministry, teaching or medicine was by way 
of the college, or by home study and sub- 
sequent examination. Adoption of a trade 
or business was accomplished without elab- 
orate preliminaries. A young man simply 
“took up” or inherited a job. The then- 
known information in the learned profes- 
sions was relatively limited, making train- 
ing much less complicated than it is today. 
The ordinary work could be done by any- 
one. Routine was not difficult ; technology 
was little known. If one did not fit his 
job, it was apparently no great tragedy. 
The country was concerned with hewing 
out an empire, and one mistake could be 
remedied quickly. Gold dirt would be dis- 
covered in the next pan. Hard work at 
the right moment would mean a full 
granary. 

Civilization was relatively simple, and 
young people could observe for themselves 
or participate actively in most of the com- 
munities’ activities. A trade was learned 
by observation and practice. Each locality 
prided itself on its self-sufficiency, for that 
meant independence. ‘Therefore, a youth 
saw whatever variety there was in occupa- 
tions and skills. He could select rather 
intelligently the kind of work that appealed 
to him, or adopt several types if a choice 
seemed difficult. The “jack of all trades” 
was in sufficient demand to run the gamut 
of local jobs without much economic loss. 
The community provided its youth with 
information on jobs and with guidance and 
training in the best way—at first hand. 
The environment quite naturally suggested 
sound methods. 

In the modern setting such opportunities 
for observation are not available. Indus- 
trial life presents a maze of machinery and 
methods to the youth who may wish to 
watch some of the processes. One com- 
munity thrives on textile production, 
another on coal mining, and another on 
automobile manufacturing. Even in the 
rural sections one is likely to see only a spe- 
cialized dairy farmer, or cotton or wheat 
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grower. Though youth are born with as 
great a variety of interests and abilities as 
ever, they are limited in their own com- 
munities in opportunities to experiment 
with these diversified interests. Fortu- 
nately the development of means of com- 
munication and transportation helps them 
bridge the distance between different types 
of work, but withal a modern growing 
youth cannot have, either through observa- 
tion or trial, the wide occupational experi- 
ences that his grandfather knew. 

Thus has the question, ‘““What job shall 
I enter?” become a much more difficult one 
than it formerly was for a young man to 
answer. Economic factors have at the same 
time made it desirable that a present-day 
individual answer the question the first 
time more precisely than did his father. 
How shall he be enabled to do it? Where 
will he get information about the require- 
ments for jobs? How is he to know 
whether or not he has the personal qualifi- 
cations and the interest for a given occupa- 
tion? How best can he secure the neces- 
sary training? Or experience? 

Even if he finds the correct answer to 
his inquiries and acts accordingly, there re- 
mains the all-important question of “Where 
shall I find any job at all?” It is not the 
intention to imply here that there is no 
longer “‘room at the top,” or that the young 
person of merit cannot find a place in 
which to use his abilities. Fortunately 
there are openings daily for many youth, 
and it is to be hoped and expected that the 
best fitted will always be used by society. 
Some of the most superior, however, do 
not find work, and for great numbers there 
remain difficulties. In desperation they are 
demanding and taking, as might be ex- 
pected, “any kind of work that pays regu- 
lar wages.” With this condition has come 
gradually a willingness to attempt work 
for which they have little or no interest or 
qualifications. If the economic loss were 
the only one involved in such a condition, 
it could be overcome; but the greater loss 
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is to the moral fiber of the persons who in 
a few short years are to share in the re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s policies and 
its destinies. 

As a youth leaves his teens the impor- 
tance of choosing his life’s occupation takes 
hold. He has heard that society needs 
everyone, but he finds that he actually 
seems to be an economic liability. Where 
in former days his forbears hewed the 
forest, or dug the canals, or built the rail- 
roads, or took up the government’s land, 
or worked in industry, the modern young 
person about to launch a career finds few 
favorable opportunities. The country has 
changed from a pioneer to a more stable 
nation, and this generation is having to 
face the situation much more realistically 
than has any other. It sees itself as “all 
dressed up with nowhere to go.” 

At the teen age a youth is prone to feel 
that all of his desires in whatever area of 
life depend for satisfaction on money. 
Hence he relates his social and personal 
needs to his vocational adjustment. It is 
at this point that he should have sage 
counseling on the problem of his total de- 
velopment, intellectual, spiritual, and ma- 
terial, if he is to be made a useful and 
happy citizen. 

Under whose supervision and by what 
methods such guidance can best be admin- 
istered is a moot question. ‘The public 
school, which as the traditional guardian of 
youth through their formative years seems 
the logical agency, is not prepared imme- 





diately to perform this function effectively. 
Its program was formulated long before 
the present need arose, and its policies and 
philosophies are difficult to alter. How- 
ever, it is generally considered to be the 
best medium for undertaking the counsel- 
ing phase of youth’s preparation, if it can 
be persuaded to undertake the task and 
equip itself for it. 

The combined problem of guidance, 
training, and placement of youth is too 
complex and widespread to be handled ef- 
fectively by any one group. It must be 
the concern of the home, the church, em- 
ployment services, the social agencies, em- 
ployers, labor groups, service clubs—in 
fact, all the far-seeing agencies in a com- 
munity. No longer will a J/aissez-faire 
policy prepare and place young workers 
fairly. A cooperative attack is needed if 
youth are to be aided in the various stages 
of their development. 

This complex problem seems to call for 
a new type of service—one which will cor- 
relate the functions of the schools with 
those of the employers of labor and one 
which will set up a system for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of occupational 
data on a nation-wide scale. Such a serv- 
ice is indispensable to industry, to the 
schools, and to every other agency inter- 
ested in the problems growing out of un- 
employment. <A federal employment or- 
ganization, national in scope and inclusive 
in character, is needed to accomplish these 
ends. 





Newer Developments in Home 


Economics Education in Seattle 


MRS. DORA S. LEWIS 


Director of Home Economics 


Two recent developments in home eco- 
nomics in the Seattle Public Schools will 
have significance in plans for vocational 
education in home economics. One of them 
is an extensive curriculum study program 
that has been under way since January, 
and the other is an experimental plan for 
finding and meeting the needs of recent 
high school graduates who have not con- 
tinued their education and who are not 
employed. 

The curriculum study program was ini- 
tiated in a series of meetings in which jun- 
ior high, senior high, and elementary teach- 
ers of home economics met by high school 
districts to begin an analysis of the present 
curriculum. Discussions centered around 
the following questions: Does the cur- 
riculum include the phases of home eco- 
nomics that are of major importance in 
present-day family living and give due 
attention to their relative values? Are 
class experiences planned in sequences that 
result in progress in learning? Are they 
adapted to the interests, the maturity, and 
the personal or home needs of the pupils? 
What are major strengths and what are 
the shortages? What direction should the 
first efforts for improvement take? 

A composite summary of the group dis- 
cussions was used in formulating the co- 
operative plan that is under way for: 

1. Detailed analyses of experiences now 
provided in relation to: (a) purposes of 
home economics education, (b) interests 
and maturity of the young people reached, 
(c) personal and home problems confront- 
ing young people, 
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2. Planning: (a) experiences in phases 
of home economics which now have inade- 
quate emphasis, (4) appropriate courses for 
groups not reached by home economics, 
(c) coordination with other school sub- 
jects and with home and community living. 

Study groups have been organized to 
take specific responsibilities for various 
parts of this plan. For instance, a com- 
mittee on sequence is planning a ques- 
tionnaire study of the interests, activi- 
ties, and home situations of selected groups 
of pupils in each of the grade levels in 
which home economics is taught. They 
will also use the information obtained from 
interviews with out-of-school youth and 
will invite selected groups of parents to 
serve as advisers. ‘Teachers choosing to 
work on consumer problems have subdi- 
vided their group to take responsibility for 
assembling types of illustrative materials 
needed to interest classes in developing con- 
sumer judgment and for making recom- 
mendations regarding where and how con- 
sumer experiences can be provided most 
effectively. Reports of progress made by 
the study groups will be discussed in gen- 
eral meetings of teachers so that goals for 
home economics education and the means 
to them can be jointly formulated. The 
long-time objective is to produce a revised 
course of study that will be a guide to a 
more challenging, more life-centered cur- 
riculum. Immediate changes are taking 
place as successful class procedures are dis- 
cussed and recent source materials that are 
being assembled in a professional library 
are studied. 
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The program for out-of-school youth has 
been cooperatively developed by city and 
state administrators of vocational educa- 
tion. In three widely separated districts 
classes in home economics for girls have 
been organized. ‘They have been recruited 
by means of letters sent to graduates of the 
high schools, through the girls’ advisers and 
the Girls’ Leagues, through newspaper 
publicity, telephone calls, promotional talks 
to community organizations, and home 
visits. Enrollments at the present time in- 
clude girls who have graduated from high 
school who have never had employment, 
others who dropped out of school before 
graduation, girls who have had part-time 
employment, young married women, and 
some who have been out of school from 
nine to ten years. 

In each district the courses have been 
built around the interest of the class mem- 
bers in becoming employable. Phases of 
personal development such as grooming, 
clothing selection and care, and_ social 
presence have been dealt with in general 
and in relation to individual girls. Where 
there has been interest in positions as sales 
girls, personal development units have been 
followed by the study of clothing selection 
from the standpoint of ability to sell. One 
girl commented, following a lesson on sell- 
ing slips: “If I never sell a slip I shall cer- 
tainly know how to buy one,” and that out- 
come was one of the primary objectives of 
the instruction. 

In one district a class was formed for 
girls registered with the Junior Placement 
Service. The enrollment cards of the girls 
were reviewed by the instructor and nota- 
tions made by interviewers studied so that 
specific attention could be given to building 
up strengths and correcting handicaps. One 
girl described by the phrase “poor personal 
appearance” has, with the assistance of the 
class, made definite improvement in less 
than two weeks’ time. She now comes to 
class expecting commendation from her 
classmates for her efforts to appear at her 
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best and has taken a new lease on life be- 
cause of the personal interest shown in her. 
Girls are encouraged to bring up, for class 
discussion, “leads” they have on opportuni- 
ties for employment. Many have been as- 
sisted in preparing for interviews with 
employers and a number have secured posi- 
tions. ‘To quote one of them: “If I had 
not had the suggestions from the class, I 
never would have been so confident that I 
could handle the position.” For other girls 
waiting for employment, arrangement has 
been made for them to supplement class ex- 
periences with participation as helpers in 
nursery schools and in school lunchrooms. 

The following types of classes are under 
way: a course for boys who are registered 
with the Junior Placement Service on pre- 
paring for making the work application; 
a class in child study for pre-school 
mothers; a class for girls who are mother- 
less and who are taking full responsibility 
for the management of their homes; and, in 
each of the districts, classes of the nature 
described above. 

The following brief excerpt from the 
report of the young woman who is organ- 
izing the work for out-of-school groups 
verifies results reported in national studies: 

“Seattle is facing the fact, as are most 
cities of the U. S., that in 1920 their birth 
rate reached an all-time peak. These young 
people are now 18 years of age and gradu- 
ating from our high schools with energy, 
health and ability to be absorbed into indus- 
tries—but industry is not prepared to use 
them. Some are temporarily cared for by 
business training courses, others by univer- 
sities and colleges, but a majority are walk- 
ing from one employment agency to 
another, or resigning themselves to being 
a “stay at home.” They are developing 
habits such as sleeping late in the morning, 
losing interest in personal grooming, becom- 
ing irritable because of cramped living 
quarters and not enough activity or re- 
sponsibility, and becoming satisfied with 
occasional work secured through the 
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N. Y. A. or other public agencies.” 

Important in the outcomes of these enter- 
prises will be the inferences drawn about 
what from the field of home economics 
belongs in general education and where and 
when the more intensive work called voca- 
tional education in home economics can best 
be introduced. At the present time all girls 
in the junior high schools have two full 
years of home economics. Part of the 
elementary schools include home economics, 
and from 21 to 38 per cent of the high 
school girls elect phases of home economics 
each semester. Seattle has a broad trades 
and industrial program with placement 
service which includes women and girls. 
This year’s classes for out-of-school youth 
are pointed toward helping young people 
maintain confidence in their own ability 
and to become employable in fields allied 
to home making. Plans are under way for 
the George-Deen basis for junior and senior 
girls where the sole objective will be edu- 
cation in home making, and the other on 
the Smith-Hughes plan with the combined 
objective of education in home making and 
opportunity for development of a degree of 
skill in special phases of home making that 
may become a source of part-time employ- 
ment. The writer has confidence that 
demonstration programs made _ available 
through the use of federal funds for voca- 
tional education in home economics will 
assure more rapid progress toward focusing 
the home economics program on effective 
participation in family living and toward 
the provision of appropriate classes for 
older youth and adults who are not now 
reached. 

These developments would not have 
been .possible without the interest and co- 
operation of administrative officers, notably 
Mr. S. E. Fleming, Assistant Superintend- 
ent in charge of high schools and vocational 
education; Mr. Vergil Smith, Curriculum 


Director; and Miss Mattie Pattison, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics. 
Miss Pattison made available George-Deen 
funds and assisted in plans for the program 
for out-of-school youth. Much of the prog- 
ress in the latter program is due to the 
qualities Mrs. Lorraine Wanguard brings 
to it. She has taken major responsibility 
for organizing and teaching the classes and 
brings to them recent experiences from high 
school teaching and from direction of an 
educational program for a large commercial 
firm. 





American Home Economics Association 
Annual Meeting 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
from June 28 to July 1, 1938. 

Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns, State 
leader in home economics extension work 
and assistant professor at the University of 
Illinois, is president of the Association. 

Chairmen of local arrangements are 
Miss Irene McDermott, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Miss Rosalind M. Jew- 
ett, Pennsylvania State College, and Miss 
Grace Godfrey, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia. Preparations for the program are in 
general charge of the executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley. 

Most of the sessions will be held in the 
Hotel William Penn, as will also registra- 
tion and exhibits. As usual, these will in- 
clude commercial exhibits and those of gov- 
ernment and professional groups with aims 
akin to those of home economics. Exhibits 
showing the work of departments, divisions, 
and committees of the Association will also 
be featured. Exhibits are in general charge 
of the business manager, Miss Keturah E. 
Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
 &. 
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Editorials 


UT of the 
experiences 
of the race in the 
training of youth 
for the lives that 
they must lead, 
particularly out of 
the past two dec- 
ades of intensive 
experimentation 
under the Smith- 
Hughes _ Law, 
emerges clearer 
and clearer the 
central theme that 
training for a 
career can occur only through participation 
in the real world of the facilities, of the 
practices, of the joys, of the heart-breaks, 
of the problems of that career, and under 
the guidance of the people who daily suc- 
cessfully meet those problems. 

And the great function of the school is 
to see to it that such participation is made 
so complete, is so systematized, is so pre- 
sented by the successful people of the real 
world, and so analyzed and interpreted in 
the class room, as to enable the pupil, in 
the words of John Dewey, to see in his 
daily task everything there is in it of large 
and human significance. 

This growing conception leaves to the 
public school, in addition to this vocational 
education leadership of inducing the parent 
and the employer to do that which only 
they can do, the job of training the youth 
in such of the technologies, principles and 
facts as are necessary to the intelligent 
practice of the occupation, and which only 
the school is equipped to teach. And under 
this conception the school extends its 
campus to’ include facilities of homes, 
farms, businesses and industrial plants and 
to include faculties of mothers, farm 
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fathers, and practical executives that no 
educational institution on earth could buy, 
employ and replace in the rapid obsolescence 
of modern economic life. 

Concomitant during the past many years 
with this growing conception of the exten- 
tion of the school onto the farm, into the 
home, and into the place of employment, 
has come the growing sense of the respon- 
sibility of society for insuring that the 
people on the farm, in the home, and 
particularly in industry and business ply 
their work under conditions befitting, and 
receive rewards conducive to, a happy and 
prosperous citizenry. And to make effec- 
tive this growing sense of responsibility for 
working conditions and rewards of the 
worker, American society has created 
agencies of government for studying, pro- 
moting, advising upon, and within the 
states, supervising employment conditions. 
Child labor laws, minimum wage laws, 
factory inspection laws, compensation com- 
missions, state labor departments, the 
United States Labor Department, the new 
apprenticeship laws and commissions are 
all parts of this evolving picture of indus- 
trial life. 

Inevitably therefore as the vocational 
school extends its campus adequately to 
meet the training needs of the millions who 
would otherwise remain untrained, it will 
find itself in increasing contact with these 
more recently created labor standard 
agencies. And the vocational school more 
and more will find itself relieved of any 
onus of responsibility or blame for the 
wages, working hours and working condi- 
tions of its trainees, which circumstances 
may have put upon the school. The voca- 
tional school will find cooperative strength 
given to its function of training and coordi- 
nation. New voices will join the swelling 
chorus of demand for more effective voca- 
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tional training for the millions who must 
earn their daily bread. 

This development is as inexorable as the 
movement for vocational education itself. 
Time does not turn backward in its flight. 


as 


* * * 


During the past three years, much atten- 
tion and thought have been centered on 
America’s youth. Many groups and 
agencies of organized society are interested 
in the welfare of our youth. The work of 
some of these agencies has been fairly well 
coordinated. 

Some new agencies have sprung up some- 
what recently. While the activities of 
some of these agencies parallel and overlap 
some of the duly constituted and well estab- 


lished public agencies, nevertheless time and . 


experience will probably demonstrate that 
the creation of these agencies, at least on a 
temporary basis, has been of material value 
to society in dealing with current difficult 
youth problems. As we ease out of the 
economic disturbance with its attendant 
social difficulties, we shall undoubtedly find 
it wise to reassign some of the important 
functions now carried on by more or less 
emergency organizations and agencies. 

In spite of the overlapping and duplica- 
tion existing because of the creation on 
relatively short notice of some of these 
agencies, nevertheless this is no time for 
criticism or fault-finding. It would be use- 
less to waste time impugning the motives 
of either the well-established or the recently 
created agencies, both of which are working 
towards better conditions for our youth. 
It behooves us to bend our efforts rather 
in the direction of the correlation and coor- 
dination of these common activities. Even 
with the finest of cooperation on the part 
of all involved, we shall undoubtedly find 
our combined energies and activities all too 
insufficient to adequately deal with Amer- 
ica’s pressing youth problem. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that all com- 
mittees and agencies will devote their 


energies in the days immediately ahead to 
constructive policies leading to more ade- 
quate opportunities for our youth to make 
their social and economic adjustments in a 
difficult and changing civilization. One of 
the most hopeful signs in the whole youth 
situation is the wholesome respect and 
cordial cooperation which have developed 
on the part of leaders in the various youth 
activity groups. 

Much interest has been aroused through- 
out the nation as a result of the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. Vocational education consti- 
tutes only a small portion of the report of 
the Committee, although there are many 
direct and indirect references throughout 
the report. The entire report should be 
reviewed in order to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of all recommendations involving 
vocational education. 

While it is to be regretted that some 
portions of the report dealing with voca- 
tional education seem to be unnecessarily 
permeated with what seems to be a desire 
to condemn vocational education, neverthe- 
less, we feel there will be some very desir- 
able results as an outcome of the report. 
While vocational education leaders who are 
familiar with actual conditions in the field 
of vocational education will not agree with 
all the statements and recommendations 
dealing with vocational education, yet they 
will give cordial support to some of the 
underlying principles. 

We sincerely and earnestly urge our voca- 
tional education leadership to refrain from 
indulging in the present popular pasttime of 
trying to secure support for one type of 
education by severely condemning some 
other type. College and university train- 
ing and other forms of general and cul- 
tural education will not be best served by 
a sweeping, unfounded condemnation of 
vocational education. Neither will voca- 
tional education be benefitted by any similar 
animus directed towards general education. 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Industrial Arts and the Malad- 
justed Pupil’ 


F. T. STRUCK 


W. ARE all maladjusted—a part of the 
time. The normal individual is one who 
is able to make a fairly satisfactory adapta- 
tion to his environment. His periods of 
adjustment are relatively long and_ his 
moments of disharmony are comparatively 
short. 

The ill-adjusted or maladjusted person 
fails to make satisfactory adjustments much 
of the time. He may be quarrelsome and 
domineering and may try to impose his 
unsocial behavior on others, or he may be 
shy and reserved with a tendency to with- 
draw from normal social life. In either 
case he is a problem. 


Lack of adjustment is not necessarily 


a matter of lack of intelligence. Some 
maladjusted persons are subnormal ; others 
are supernormal. The word “abnormal,” 
meaning “away from the normal,” better 
describes much of their behavior. 

No one becomes unadjusted to his en- 
vironment suddenly. Queer characters 
develop over a period of years. It is there- 
fore important to be able to recognize 
maladjustments in their early stages in 
order that remedial action may be taken 
before it is too late. One of the early signs 
of maladjustment is shown by a pupil’s 
failure to get along well with other pupils. 

Robert S. Woodward thinks that, prob 
ably in all cases, maladjustment can be 
traced in part to frustrated desires of some 
sort. Pupils who are maladjusted often 
have a sense of inadequacy which can be 


* Address by F. Theodore Struck, at the Amer- 
ican School Administrators’ Meeting, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 1, 1938. 


brought on in many ways, as, for example, 

by a domineering older brother or sister or 

by playmates. 
The degree 


much. 


of unadjustment varies 
In some cases maladjustment is 
slight; in others it is so serious as to pro- 
duce major disorders such as insanity or 
psychosis. The forms range all the way 
from slight tendencies toward day dream- 
ing and minor fears to instability, delin- 
quency, and physical and mental break- 
down. 

The boy or girl who is a “problem” in 
the so-called “academic” class usually re- 
mains one in the industrial arts shop and in 
vocational industrial classes. There are 
some few exceptions to be sure, but all over 
America there are still programs of indus- 
trial arts education that suffer from the 
mistaken notion that when a pupil does 
not get along well in academic subjects 
he should be put into the industrial arts 
shop—or in vocational industrial classes, 
in case he is more mature. It cannot be 
said too emphatically that industrial arts 
education, as given in the junior and senior 
high schools, is and should be designed to 
serve persons who are approximately 
normal. 

The standards of accomplishment should 
be just as high and as exacting as for other 
vital aspects of the curriculum. The mas- 
teries demanded in industrial arts must be 
just as challenging and as educative as 
those in academic areas of learning. “In- 
dustrial arts” does not refer to the out- 
moded manual training exercises of twenty- 
five or fifty years ago, but rather to en- 
larged, modernized, enriched and vitalized 
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forms of what was once termed “manual 
training.” 

The old manual training placed too 
much emphasis upon formal drill and tool 


processes. It over-emphasized manipula- 
tive skills at the expense of related infor- 
mation, thought content, and practical ap- 
plications to contemporary life. Modern 
industrial arts instruction seeks, among 
other things, to provide an appreciative 
understanding of the world of work. It 
aims to provide representative try-out and 
exploratory experience that will prove use- 
ul in developing well-coordinated and inte- 
grated individuals. 

While, by and large, industrial arts is 
not a cure for inharmoniously adjusted per- 
sons, it would be wrong to include that in- 
dustrial arts education may not be helpful 
for maladjusted pupils. There are numer- 
ous reasons for believing that for some the 
practical arts ‘are the best means of over- 
coming some of the less serious forms of 
maladjustment. Among these reasons may 
be mentioned: 

1. Industrial arts provides “natural” 
settings. Industrial arts appeals to many 
persons because it provides natural, life-like 
settings. The tools and the materials of 
instruction are clearly representative of the 
world of work. The atmosphere is one 
that is conducive to freedom of thought 
and of action. Independence is encour- 
aged ; resourcefulness is rewarded ; coopera- 
tion is invited; participation is all but 
irresistible. 

Many pupils are ill adjusted primarily 
under academic influence. They appear 
normal enough during out-of-school hours. 
Theirs is a mental set against “book-learn- 
ing” but not against learning through do- 
ing. To many the industrial arts shop is 
a workshop not unlike those found in in- 
dustrial establishments. 

2. It appeals to strong inner urges. In- 
dustrial arts appeals to strong behavior 
tendencies. Most persons like to make 
They are eager 


things with their hands. 
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to use the tools and materials that men use. 
They find satisfactions in manual work. 
The American pattern of life places a 
premium upon those who work. The dem- 
ocratic way of life calls for work. The 
man who will not work is not respected. 
The industrial arts shop, therefore, not 
only appeals to powerful behavior trends, 
but it also makes it possible for some who 
dislike academic activity to win favor by 
showing willingness to do manual work 
without which our social order could not 
long survive. 

3. It helps to overcome feelings of in- 
feriority. Mechanical aptitude is some- 
thing that enables many individuals to con- 
tribute significantly to the advancement of 
society. Some persons of average, and oc- 
casionally of less than average, intelligence 
possess such aptitude in unusual degree. It 
is quite possible, therefore, for a person to 
make an unimpressive score on a general in- 
telligence test and to possess special abili- 
ties along mechanical and other lines that 
will make him famous. 

With our over-emphasis upon _intelli- 
gence as a major index of social usefulness, 
many pupils develop feelings of inferiority 
that are unwarranted and certainly depress- 
ing to them. When they are given the op- 
portunity to show what they can do in the 
areas of their special interests, transforma- 
tions take place. The successes which they 
experience tend to overcome their previ- 
ously entertained fears, their unidentified 
feelings of inferiority, their lack of confi- 
dence in themselves, and their mental com- 
plexes. The work in the school shops and 
laboratories is the stepping-stone to self- 
confidence and to future success. 

Physical work is known to be an antidote 
for worry and frayed nerves. Industrial 
arts activities are health-giving to both 
young and older persons. 

The procedure of adapting individuals so 
that they shall develop into cooperative and 
effective members of the social group is a 
major responsibility in these days of con- 
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stant change. Industrial arts contributes 
directly and significantly to this process of 
socialization in two ways: first, by en- 
couraging group purposing, planning, work- 
ing, and evaluating; second, by providing 
experiences that are typical of the life of the 
community or social group. 

Industrial arts education is socializing 
for such reasons as these: (1) it encourages 
growth through doing involving multi-sen- 
sory learning; (2) it involves challenging 
subject-matter which is drawn from pres- 
ent-day life; (3) it makes use of the urge 
to try out and to explore new realms of ex- 
perience; (4) it combines enjoyable and 
socially valuable motor activities with 
equally essential intellectual growth. 

Integration, as an educative process, con- 
sists in bringing out the unity and related- 
ness in the complex elements of life experi- 
ences. The practical work that is under- 
taken in industrial arts serves this purpose 
precisely. Well-guided instruction in in- 
dustrial arts helps to replace disintegrative 
tendencies with integrated ones. 

The manipulative work in the school 
shop is the core activity through and around 
which much interesting knowledge is in- 
troduced. The pupil learns about tools, 
materials, processes, and design. He learns 
about the lives of the people involved in 
changing raw materials to finished prod- 
ucts. What he learns helps to unify knowl- 
edge and to point out essential relationships. 

Fortunately the nature of industrial arts 
education is such that it is relatively easy 
to make individual assignments that differ 
according to the needs and the capacities 
of pupils. Everyone may progress at his 
own rate of speed. Tight-laced conformity 
gives way to practical adaptations to indi- 
vidual requirements. But a well-balanced 
education calls for habits of cooperation as 
well as individual initiative. With this in 
mind, proper attention is given to group 
purposing, planning and executing as well 
as to individual effort. 

Specially prepared teachers are needed. 
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They must know how to diagnose malad- 
justments, and they should know how to 
deal with abnormal behavior. To expect 
the average teacher of industrial arts to 
render such service is like calling a veteri- 
narian to treat human illness or to call a 
physician when a horse is suffering from 
blind staggers. 

When people are seriously ill, we call the 
best physician possible; when individuals 
are maladjusted, it is equally necessary to 
give the best help that can be obtained. A 
trained nurse is not permitted to administer 
an anesthetic without a doctor’s direction 
even in cases of emergency. To assign mal- 
adjusted pupils to teachers who are not 
trained to recognize and deal with ab- 
normal behavior is just as unwise as it is 
to let nurses or laymen render medical 
service for which they are not trained. 

It is reasonable to hold that better work 
can be done with maladjusted pupils when 
they are placed under specially prepared 
teachers in separate classes rather than to 
have them scattered throughout the school. 

That handwork. and craft activities 
should have a prominent place in such 
classes is taken for granted. But, since 
maladjustment is caused by such a large 
variety of things, it is too much to expect 
that all maladjusted pupils will benefit 
from hand activities of the industrial arts 
type. Ifa neurotic person who dislikes to 
fish, to hunt, or to play golf is forced to 
do so, it will not help his condition. The 
same can be said of industrial arts. Some 
maladjusted persons are undoubtedly better 
off in the school classrooms than in school 
shops, and others would probably be better 
satisfied at some form of remunerative em- 
ployment. Specially trained teachers, with 
the assistance of medical men and clini- 
cians, are better able than others to diag- 
nose individual maladjustments and to give 
the kind of guidance and instruction that 
is most likely to be helpful to those who are 
maladjusted. 

An interesting experiment has been go- 
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ing on in the city of Philadelphia for sev- 
eral years.? It is concerned with adapting 
industrial arts education to over-age or re- 
tarded boys. A number of industrial arts 
shops are laid out and equipped especially 
for these boys. The arrangements vary 
somewhat in detail, for in every case the 
shop layout is adapted to the space avail- 
able, and the units of work are selected 
with reference to neighborhood needs. 
The shops are divided into a number of 
work areas. They are separated from one 
another by wire partitions, just high enough 
to serve as suitable means of dividing one 
work space from the others. Each space is 
equipped with the tools that are required 
for the work that is to be done. Large- 
scale instruction sheets are hung where 
they are readily available. Each unit of 
work is selected with specific reference to 
its probable usefulness for over-age boys 
and is designed so as to help the boy to 
make the adjustment to suitable occupa- 
tional life. In one work area bricklaying 
is taught; in another unit metal work, elec- 
trical work, woodwork, and so forth. 
After one unit of work is completed 
satisfactorily, the pupil undertakes others in 
succession. ‘Those engaged in the experi- 
ment feel that commendable progress is be- 
ing made in adapting industrial arts edu- 
cation to the special needs of over-age boys. 
The best method of approach with mal- 
adjusted pupils is through careful and clin- 
ical examination followed by help from 
specially trained teachers. Where specially 
trained personnel cannot be called upon for 
service, one must make the best of the cir- 
cumstances. Industrial arts teachers are 
willing to do their part. In some instances 
they can give individual attention to mal- 
adjusted pupils and can help them mate- 
rially. 
Industrial arts education exists in order 


*See Ernest Otto Kohl, “Philadelphia’s Di- 


versified Shop Program.” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, 27:89-92, March, 1938. 


to give try-out and exploratory experiences. 
Among its goals adjustment to a constantly 
changing social order is a matter of major 
consideration. But these classes are in- 
tended for pupils who are normal—not ab- 
normal. In justice to the vast majority of 
normal persons who are served through 
such classes, it is manifestly unfair and edu- 
cationally unwise to include pupils who 
have serious maladjustments. It is in the 
public interest to provide separate classes 
and specially trained teachers for those 
who are inharmoniously adjusted. Many 
of the latter group will benefit from indus- 
trial arts education in classes specifically 
designed for them. 





Conference on Business Education 

The Fifth Conference on Business Edu- 
cation will be held at the University of 
Chicago on June 30 and’ July 1, 1938. 
This Conference will be held under the 
auspices of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago. The Conference 
will continue to emphasize the social phases 
of business education. In accordance with 
the plans for the series of conferences, the 
specific problem to be discussed this year is 
Business as a Social Institution. 





Apprentice Training Program in 
Diversified Occupations 

The State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Michigan has issued an interesting 
and timely bulletin, “Apprentice Training 
Program in Diversified Occupations.” We 
have received no information as to the ex- 
tent to which this bulletin is available for 
distribution. Those interested in securing 
a copy of the bulletin should communicate 
with Mr. George H. Fern, State Director 
of Vocational Education, State Board for 
Control of Vocational Education, Lansing, 
Michigan. The bulletin treats in detail the 
many important phases of a satisfactory ap- 
prentice training program. 
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Vocational Features of Business 
Education’ 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
Professor of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Business education in the secondary 
schools, thought of from the junior high 
school to the junior college levels, inclu- 
sive, takes on the characteristics of both 
vocational education and general educa- 
tion. It is vocational education as it deals 
with specific occupational experiences of 
owners, managers, and employees within 
business; and it is general education as it 
treats of the ultimate consumers’ personal 
and family management of income in the 
purchasing of business goods and services 
with which to satisfy economic wants. Al- 
though we recognize that business educa- 
tion has this twofold nature, we maintain 
that the central reason for the origin and 
justified continuance of business education 
as a separate and a distinctive phase of 
American secondary education is the voca- 
tional function. 

What are the vocational features of busi- 
ness education? We believe that these may 
be best identified in terms of the guidance 
process with reference to vocation compre- 
hensively considered as a unifying or in- 
tegrating center for the entire round of 
basic social experience. We may think of 
the guidance process as composed of seven 
main elements: (1) Careful study of each 
individual pupil in terms of the essentials 
of vocational success, (2) study of the 
grand divisions of vocations as a core-cur- 
ricular subject for the purpose of develop- 
ing occupational intelligence leading to 
wise vocational choice, (3) selection of a 


*An address at the A.V.A. Convention, De- 
cember, 1937, General Session. 


large, inclusive vocation at the beginning, 
with this choice later narrowed down to a 
specific life-career occupation (example: vo- 
cation of business; occupation of salesper- 
son in a specific line), (4) preparation at 
the beginning in line with the broad voca- 
tional choice, and then later in line with 
the particular life-career occupational ob- 
jective, (5) placement in line with the 
preparation, (6) follow-up of the place- 
ment, and (7) rehabilitation in new lines 
of employment as individuals lose their 
employment or become maladjusted be- 
cause of numerous reasons. 

What are some of the basic provisions 
for business education in secondary schools 
which school boards and administrators 
should provide in order to tend to insure 
satisfactory realization of the vocational 
features of business education? We pro- 
pose the following: 

1. Provision should be made for restrict- 
ing the enrollment in at least advanced 
vocational classes to those pupils who would 
seem to be trainable and employable in the 
various levels and kinds of business in 
which are found the occupations for which 
a given school or school system offers prep- 
aration. In connection with this acute 
problem of selection of trainable and em- 
ployable pupils, it is highly desirable that 
a wider use of the general curriculum be 
made in order to relieve the business cur- 
ricula of those pupils for whom the busi- 
ness occupations, for which training is 
being given, do not appear to promise a 
satisfying vocational experience. 
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2. The number of pupils who are se- 
lected from time to time for the advanced 
vocational classes should tend to be in 
reasonable conformity with the demand, 
keeping in mind that the business employ- 
ment community of a school or school sys- 
tem is usually much larger than is the 
school district. Graduates often find jobs 
in business firms far beyond the confines of 
the school district. 

3. Provision should be made for a kind 
of vocational business education which 
takes into account both beginning and ulti- 
mate kinds of business employment. The 
initial jobs which are open to secondary 
school graduates, particularly those in of- 
fice work, are usually mere “points of de- 
parture.” Consequently, in any program of 
vocational business education worthy of the 
name, we should consider the business em- 
ployment opportunities of youths beyond 
the initial jobs to those lines of work 
which may be properly thought of as 
business life careers. 

4. While there is obviously a place for 
special types of commercial vocational 
schools, as such, we believe that in this 
country of prevailing comprehensive or 
general secondary schools, vocational busi- 
ness education should usually be provided 
in such schools. It is fallacious to think 
that vocational business training cannot be 
satisfactorily realized in a general sec- 
ondary school. As a matter of fact, in 
numerous secondary schools of this nation, 
such training is being realized to a com- 
mendable extent. Who has evidence that 
business courses in commercial high schools 
and vocational secondary schools are occu- 
pationally more effective than in the gen- 
eral high schools where the work is sim- 
ilarly organized and administered ? 

5. Provision should be made for a kind 
of vocational business education which is 
at least as efficacious in the development of 
desirable personal qualities or business- 
behavior patterns as it is in the development 
of essential business skills and problem- 


solving abilities. A desirable business type 
of person comes first, and his preemploy- 
ment qualities of skill and knowledge pow- 
ers come second. 

6. Provision should be made for an or- 
ganized cooperation of business owners and 
managers, employees, and school officials if 
a satisfactory program of vocational busi- 
ness education is ever to be accomplished 
to best advantage. We have witnessed the 
gratifying success of such a plan in indus- 
trial education, as in the printing industry. 
It is high time that a similar plan be re- 
garded by school boards and administrators 
as a minimum essential in the successful 
carrying out of a program of vocational 
business education. 

7. With a fruitful cooperation estab- 
lished between business leaders and school 
leaders in a given school community, provi- 
sion should then be made for an appren- 
ticeship experience for the school business 
trainees, as under a cooperative plan of 
finishing education. Such apprenticeship 
training is also a minimum essential of a 
truly worth-while vocational business edu- 
cational program. 

8. Provision should be made for teachers 
who are properly qualified by personal 
traits, preparation, and experience to in- 
sure a satisfactory achievement of the es- 
sential vocational features of business edu- 
cation. 

g. Provision should be made in both na- 
tional and state circles for an organized 
cooperation of administrative leaders in the 
general field of vocational education and of 
leaders in business education. During the 
past twenty years little has been accom- 
plished in this direction. These two groups 
for too long a time have tended to regard 
one another with suspicion and misrepre- 
sentation. It is time that a stop should 
be put to this practice, wherever it exists, 
by establishing an active and a friendly re- 
lationship of understanding between the 
two groups. As president of the National 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Summary of Status of Apprentice- 
ship in United States 


FRANK CUSHMAN 
Office of Education, Washington, EEC. 


(When Mr. Cushman speaks he makes people think. It is unfor- 


tunate that space prevented our printing his entire address. 


T he 


following summary gives some most enlightening and important in- 
formation on the status of apprenticeship—TueE Eprrors.) 


Picxtavine to United States Cen- 
sus data there was an increase of 3.4 per 
cent in the number employed in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations during the period 
1910-1930. During the same period there 
was a decrease of 8.6 per cent of all the 
workers employed in unskilled occupations. 

The statement has often been made that 
skilled trades have disappeared. This opin- 
ion is probably based upon partial data 
concerning a few occupations in which the 
number employed may be decreasing, as, 
for example, blacksmiths, glass blowers, 
and wheelwrights. While it is true that 
many skilled occupations have decreased in 
numbers employed and are still decreasing, 
other skilled occupations are increasing. 
Aircraft mechanics, toolmakers, diesetters, 
and skilled workers in the field of radio, 
air conditioning, and refrigeration may be 
cited as examples of the latter. The effect 
of these changes, according to official 
United States Census figures, is a steady 
and consistent increase in the total number 
of skilled workers needed by industry. 

A skilled occupation is one in which a 
relatively long period of learning or ap- 
prenticeship is required. ‘The satisfactory 
performance of the work of a skilled trade 
calls for a degree of technical knowledge 
and manual dexterity above that required 
in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations. 
The latter may be defined as occupations 


for which very little special training is re- 
quired. Such occupations can be learned 
in a short period of time by a person of 
average intelligence. 

Under modern conditions, it is not pos- 
sible in most skilled occupations to re- 
establish the old type of apprenticeship 
which called for close contact and associa- 
tion between the apprentice and the master 
workman in the work of a craft. To ac- 
complish the desired result the best modern 
equivalent is a combination of progressive 
and controlled job experience with appro- 
priate safeguards, and attendance at a voca- 
tional school where training is provided in 
the related and technical subjects necessary 
to complete the vocational 
skilled craftsmen. 

In accomplishing this result there are 
two groups of responsibilities to be met by 
government agencies. The first group has 
to do with wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, trade agreements, contracts or inden- 
tures, quotas of apprentices, the length of 
the training period, and other matters 
which, under modern industrial conditions, 
are associated with labor standards. The sec- 
ond group of responsibilities has to do with 
the education and training of apprentices 
and the operation of the training program. 
The satisfactory operation of an apprentice 
training program on an educational basis 
calls for the selection and training of special 


training of 
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teachers for apprentice groups and the 
selection and training of coordinators in 
order that the work experience and school 
training of apprentices may be brought into 
the proper relationship, each with the other. 
It also calls for the preparation of trade 
analyses, training plans, and outlines for 
the teaching of technical subjects and the 
adaptation of subject matter to meet the 
special needs of apprentices in a wide vari- 
ety of trades and crafts. This latter group of 
responsibilities is clearly within the field of 
vocational education, as provided for under 
the Smith-Hughes and other acts of Con- 
gress. 

In view of the situation as thus outlined, 
it would appear to be sound policy within a 
state for the administration of labor laws 
affecting apprentices and the maintenance 
of labor standards to be assigned to an 
agency quite separate from the State Board 
for Vocational Education as, for example, 
a State Industrial Commission or a State 
Department of Labor. Such being the 
case, it would be logical for the coordina- 
tion of state activities in this field to head 
up in the United States Department of 
Labor in much the same way as state pro- 
grams of vocational education head up in 
the Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Pursuant to the responsibility placed 
upon the Office of Education, the voca- 
tional division of the office has, from time 
to time, made surveys to determine the 
status of apprentice training in the United 
States, the most recent survey having been 
made for 1935-36. 


A summary of that survey is as follows: 


1. Number of States and territories re- 
porting apprentice training programs 44 
. Number of states and territories re- 
porting apprentice training programs 
in cooperation with the public 
schools 


. Number of states and territories re- 
porting programs not in cooperation 
with the public schools 

. Number of states and territories re- 
porting apprentices 

. Number of states not reporting 


. Number of apprentices reported: 

Total number in cooperation with 
schools 30,492 

Total number not in cooperation 
with schools 7,398 
37,890 

. Total number of cities or centers 
giving apprentice training 380 


. State with largest apprentice enroll- 
ment: 
Cooperating 
Not cooperating 


. State with smallest enrollment (elim- 
inating those reporting none) : 
Cooperating 
Not cooperating 


. Median (cooperating programs) 
number of apprentices in state 





Vocational Features of Business 
Education 
(Continued from page 88) 

Council of Business Education, represent- 
ing 36 associations of business teachers with 
a membership of approximately 15,000, I 
earnestly and sincerely seek such a rela- 
tionship. In the future there should be no 
more important national, regional or state 
conferences on vocational education, in- 
volving business education, without rep- 
resentatives of business education being 
invited to take an active part in the de- 
liberations of such conferences. 

These are some of the fundamental pro- 
visions for business education which se- 
riously condition the successful realization 
of its vocational features. They should 
constitute the vital concern alike of leaders 
in business education and other divisions 
of vocational education. 
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Federal Relations to Vocational 
Education 


FLOYD W. REEVES 
Professor of Education, The University of Chicago, and Chairman, The Advisory 


Committee on Education 


My CONTACT with vocational edu- 
cation has extended over a long period. 
At the time of the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act more than twenty years ago I 
was administering a program of vocational 
education for adults. Three years later I 
directed a high school program of voca- 
tional education subsidized with federal 
funds. From 1933 to 1936 I served as 
Director of Personnel in.the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. My duties in that con- 
nection included the employment and per- 
sonnel management of 18,000 men and 
women engaged in a large variety of oc- 
cupations. As a part of personnel manage- 
ment an extensive program of in-service 
vocational training was administered for 
these employees. 

Some of the workers in the TVA had 
participated in vocational education in 
school and some had served as apprentices. 
Most of them, however, had done neither. 
With few exceptions, they needed further 
vocational training. It was one of my 
functions to see to it that these employees 
were provided with opportunities for those 
types of vocational education that would 
make them most efficient. Sometimes suit- 
able training could be secured in local 
schools through cooperative arrangements 
financed in part with federal funds. In 
other cases, where the training provided 
in the schools was neither suitable nor 
adequate to meet the needs of the Authority, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority provided 
the training directly. 


Recent Studies 


My most recent contact with vocational 
education has been in connection with the 
studies of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, appointed by President Roosevelt 
in September, 1936. The first assignment 
of this committee was “to study the ex- 
perience under the existing program of 
federal aid for vocational education, the 
relation of such training to general educa- 
tion and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for 
an expanded program; and to develop rec- 
ommendations that would be available to 
the Congress and the Executive.” Later, 
the committee was requested “to give more 
extended consideration to the whole sub- 
ject of federal relationship to state and local 
conduct of education.” 

On February 23, 1938, the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education was 
transmitted by the President to Congress. 
Recently it appeared in published form for 
the consideration of Congress, of educators, 
and of interested laymen. The remainder 
of this paper is a summary of the findings 
and recommendations of the committee as 
they relate to vocational education in the 
secondary school. 


Findings of the Advisory Committee 
on Education 


The committee begins its discussion of 
vocational education by stating that “there 
are few educational problems now before 
the American people to which they should 
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give more earnest thought than the need 
for sound and adequate programs of voca- 
tional education. In these days of economic 
insecurity there are few phases of life more 
vital to young people than getting and 
holding jobs. All schools, and particularly 
all secondary schools, must seek to improve 
the preparation they give for the world 
that awaits their pupils beyond the class- 
room. 

“The schools for many centuries have 
furnished the basic training for certain oc- 
cupations. The traditional program of the 
secondary school was largely a preliminary 
preparation for the professions of law, medi- 
cine, and theology. Subjects such as Latin 
were originally included in the curriculum 
because they were the indispensable tools 
of the learned professions of the day. As 
times changed and those subjects no longer 
were needed for clearly vocational reasons, 
they came to be defended by those with 
vested interests as necessary for general 
educational purposes, and were retained in 
the general curriculum.” 


High school enrollments during recent 


years have expanded greatly. The tradi- 
tional program is no longer suited to the 
needs of a majority of the pupils. Most of 
the pupils of today will not enter the pro- 
fessions as did their predecessors. The pro- 
fessions need only a relatively small per- 
centage of the total number of pupils. The 
schools have been slow, however, to make 
the necessary changes in their programs, 
although gradually some of them have 
come to recognize the necessity for instruc- 
tional facilities of a type that will give 
young people preliminary preparation, not 
only for the professions but also for non- 
professional occupations. 


Defines Vocational Education 


The committee defines vocational educa- 
tion broadly. Its definition includes all of 
those experiences whereby one learns to 
carry on a useful occupation. It points out 
that all education serves this end to some 


extent. It is customary, however, to dis- 
tinguish between instruction that is directly 
related to a vocational objective, and that 
which is general or non-occupational in its 
purpose. The importance of this distinc- 
tion is sometimes overstressed by those par- 
ticipating in the federally reimbursed pro- 
gram. This is particularly true when voca- 
tional education is defined narrowly, and 
made to include only the specific prepara- 
tion that is applicable to a highly specialized 
type of employment. 

Highly specialized vocational training in 
the secondary school may easily lead to 
class distinctions. Educational organiza- 
tion in many European countries is based 
on a two-class system of society. Such edu- 
cation furnishes no appropriate model for 
the schools of the United States. There is 
no place in the American system for one 
set of opportunities for young people who 
are to enter the professions and another 
for the working classes. Such a program 
must be avoided if the purposes of American 
democracy are to be achieved. Our educa- 
tional plan should be broad enough to pro- 
vide the necessary opportunities for 
vocational education without segregating 
secondary school pupils under separate 
organizations or in separate schools. 


The Federal Program 


For more than twenty years, vocational 
education of an intensive and specialized 
type has been provided in our secondary 
schools and has been’ subsidized with fed- 
eral funds. Grants have been made for 
vocational education in three fields—home 
economics, agriculture, and trades and in- 
dustries. Beginning this year, training for 
the distributive occupations has also been 
included. 

Viewed as a whole, the federally sub- 
sidized program of vocational education has 
made a marked contribution to American 
secondary education. It has helped to 
make “respectable” a field of education of 
major importance to the welfare of the 
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nation and has tended to liberalize a sec- 
ondary school curriculum originally de- 
signed for the purpose of preprofessional 
education. The values of the program have 
been great, but there have also been serious 
limitations. 


Home Economics 


In the field of home economics, for ex- 
ample, there appears to have been an effort 
in some quarters to foster the conception 
that only the federally aided program is 
vocationally valuable. An artificial distinc- 
tion has been drawn between “vocational” 
and “non-vocational” home economics. The 
federally aided program of home economics 
has unquestionably had the effect of raising 
standards, but dissatisfaction and failure to 
realize the full benefits of the program have 
resulted from the separatist tendencies it 
has engendered. 

Despite this separatist handicap, however, 
home economics instruction has improved 
greatly through the years. The administra- 
tion of federal aid in this field is now much 
more satisfactory to state and local author- 
ities than was once the case. Arbitrary 
rulings are becoming less frequent. Re- 
sponsible federal officials are now cooperat- 
ing more effectively with state and local 
groups. There is a tendency to place em- 
phasis increasingly upon a broad type of 
instruction. Much content of a social na- 
ture is now included in the program. These 
changes represent a move in the right di- 
rection. The evidence points clearly to 
improved offerings and to an_ increased 
demand for instruction in homemaking in 
the future. 


Vocational Agriculture 


In connection with vocational education 
for rural youth, the committee makes the 
following statement: 

“The teaching in vocational education 
for agriculture is in general of good quality. 
Emphasis in the past has been too much on 
production techniques and too little on the 


economic and managerial phases of the sub- 
ject, but a new and enriched course of 
study is slowly emerging. 

“The most conspicuous weakness in the 
provision for agricultural education results 
from an unsatisfactory relationship to the 
work of the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. While there appears to be 
full cooperation between local teachers of 
agriculture and extension workers in many 
areas, relationships at the state level are 
unsatisfactory in a number of states, and 
the respective groups of federal officials ap- 
pear to have little cooperative contact with 
each other. Their relationships up to the 
present have been concerned mainly with 
delimiting their respective jurisdictions 
rather than with developing fields of pos- 
sible cooperation. The committee is not 
prepared to assign responsibility for this 
situation to either group of federal officials, 
but believes that each should make a greater 
effort to cooperate with the other.” 


Trades and Industries 


Training for trades and industries is 
generally less satisfactory in the secondary 
schools than training either in home eco- 
nomics or in agriculture. ‘To quote from 
the report of the committee: 

“The program of education for trades 
and industries has been well administered 
in some states and localities, but has been 
developed and carried on in many in- 
stances without sufficient regard to the best 
interests of the future group of workers. 
This is especially true with respect to the 
courses offered for young full-time and 
part-time high school pupils; the instruc- 
tion offered for older out-of-school youth 
and adults has in general been relatively 
satisfactory. 

“The type of training offered for the 
younger pupils in trade and_ industrial 
classes has, on the whole, been too nar- 
rowly conceived. In most cases children 
have been enrolled without adequate intro- 
ductory guidance and exploratory courses. 
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The very great importance of vocational 
guidance in connection with vocational edu- 
cation has not been given sufficient recogni- 
tion. In many cases, programs for the 
skilled trades have been organized and car- 
ried on without sufficient regard for the 
alternative possibility of cooperating in ap- 
prentice training under the direct auspices 
of industry and labor.” 

Frequently, unsatisfactory situations have 
developed in connection with the placement 
of vocational students in industry on a 
part-time basis. A number of cases were 
brought to the attention of the committee 
in which federally aided schools had ar- 
ranged for the employment of pupils in 
privately owned establishments at wage 
rates below any appropriate minimum level. 
In some cases these trainees worked as many 
as twenty hours a week without any wage 
whatsoever. 

The possibility and desirability of sound 
programs of vocational education for older 
students in cooperation with industry is 
fully recognized. Such arrangements, how- 
ever, require a degree of supervision with 
respect to employment conditions that at 
present is seldom provided. The committee 
believes that educators are not in a posi- 
tion to provide adequate supervision of 
working conditions without the aid of the 
Departments of Labor of the several states 
and of the United States. 

One of the most common types of un- 
satisfactory situations found by the com- 
mittee consists of recruiting an excessive 
number of pupils into certain highly special- 
ized trade-training classes. “Once training 
has been set up for a trade such as printing, 
heating and plumbing, automotive repair 
work, or electrical work, there is constant 
temptation to expand enrollments.” Fre- 
quently enrollments are expanded with 
little consideration for the possible number 
of trainees who can be placed in the par- 
ticular trade after their schooling is com- 


pleted. This tendency to execessive recruit- 
ment has also been furthered by the lack 


of adequate information on a federal, state, 
or local basis concerning future opportunity 
for employment in various occupations. 
Occupational forecasts are greatly needed 
and are now almost entirely lacking. 

In many vocational schools there has been 
a general neglect of labor and industrial 
problems related to vocational education. 
Frequently administrators and teachers in 
the trade and industrial program fail to 
understand the needs of industry and the 
problems of workers. In some areas, trade 
training in the schools has been and now 
is dominated by anti-union employer groups. 
At times it is stimulated by leaders of busi- 
ness and industry who wish to secure a 
large supply of trained workers as a means 
of keeping wages at a low level. 

Remedies for this situation are suggested. 
The first remedy is an increased amount 
of cooperation between the- authorities re- 
sponsible for vocational education and the 
Departments of Labor of the various states 
and of the United States. The second sug- 
gestion is to provide every administrator 
of a program of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, federal, state, and local, with an 
advisory committee made up of equal repre- 
sentation from employer and labor groups. 
The third suggested means of improving 
the situation lies in limiting the intensive 
types of training to pupils at a higher age 
level. If this were done much of the criti- 
cism of the trade- and industrial-training 
programs would disappear. 

The time for intensive specialized train- 
ing is immediately before entrance into an 
occupation. The occupations for which 
intensive preparation is needed are now 
seldom open below the age of eighteen. 
Many occupations are open only to youth 
at age levels higher than eighteen. Further- 
more, much of the specialized training can 
best be given on a part-time basis after 
employment. The training offered for out- 
of-school youth and adults is now, without 
question, the most satisfactory part of the 


existing program. During recent years 
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part-time training has occupied a major 
place in the total program. A tendency 
exists even in the day high schools to shift 
enrollments in the federally aided trade 
and industrial classes to the higher age 
levels. Junior colleges are giving increas- 
ing attention to vocational education, and 
vocational institutes are being established 
to give special attention to the needs of 
pupils in the seventeen-, eighteen- and 
nineteen-year age groups. These tendencies 
should be encouraged. They are moves in 
the right direction. 


Too Much Federal Control 


Many of the difficulties in connection 
with the federally aided vocational educa- 
tion program arise from the fact that the 
statutes providing for federal aid are highly 
specific and detailed. The responsibility 
for this situation rests in Washington, and 
not in the local communities. Federal 
funds are now allocated among specific 
fields of vocational education. The num- 
ber of months per year, as well as the 
number of hours per week, to be devoted 
to vocational education by full-time students 
are specified in detail. The hours of class- 
room instruction per year in part-time 
schools are also specified by law. These are 
matters that should never have been written 
into federal law. Their determination 
should have been left entirely to the local 
school authorities. 

In many ways other than those that I 
have just mentioned, an excessive amount 
of federal control has been exercised over 
many aspects of the federally aided pro- 
gram of vocational education. Some of 
this control has been due to the provisions 
of the statutes. Part of it, however, has 
resulted from the manner in which the 
statutes have been interpreted and admin- 
istered in Washington. The Smith-Hughes 
Act, for example, requires the states to 
submit plans for approval. It enumerates 
eight items to be included in these plans. 


These items reach far into local school ad- 


ministration. But, even though this is true, 
the required plans could have been made 
relatively simple if the federal authorities 
had seen fit to do so. Instead of making 
these plans simple, however, a topical out- 
line has been issued which devotes more 
than twenty pages to listing specific items 
that must be included in state plans. 


The Importance of Vocational Education 


Throughout its entire report, the com- 
mittee stresses the great importance of voca- 
tional education of the type needed to pre- 
pare for available occupations. It is unani- 
mous in recognizing this need. But it is 
also convinced that major changes are es- 
sential in the administration of the existing 
federal grants. 

In one section of its report, the commit- 
tee recommends new grants for the support 
of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion of all types, including both general 
and vocational education. Then, lest there 
be any doubt about the matter, the com- 
mittee specifically mentions vocational edu- 
cation and provision for technical and 
vocational institutes and other educational 
programs primarily for youth under twenty 
years of age as appropriate parts of the 
educational system that might be supported 
in part through general federal aid. The 
grants proposed for the general support of 
elementary and secondary education would 
be small in the beginning, but they would 
be enlarged over a period of years and 
would increasingly facilitate more adequate 
provision for vocational education as a part 
of the entire public school program. 

In discussing the relation of the proposed 
new grants to the present grants for voca- 
tional education, the following statement is 
made: 

“The continuation of a special aid fund 
for vocational education will to some extent 
tend to continue in the school system a type 
of dualism that the committee regards as un- 
fortunate and in the long run unnecessary. 


Since vocational education has demonstrated 
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its place in a comprehensive educational 
program, it should no longer be thought 
of as a limited and somewhat extraneous 
matter. More and more, occupational 
preparation is coming to be regarded as 
a fundamental need that must be given at- 
tention in all educational planning. ‘The 
separateness of vocational education that 
arose originally out of a lack of apprecia- 
tion of its importance is no longer needed. 
Vocational education should be brought 
into a closer union with all other phases 
of education, in the interests of greater effi- 
ciency in the whole educational system.” 

If the deficiencies in the existing statutes 
providing for vocational education are cor- 
rected, the present grants for vocational 
education should be continued until such 
time as general aid may be adequate to care 
for vocational education needs. These de- 
ficiencies are now so serious, however, that 
the continuation of special grants for voca- 
tional education cannot be justified even 
temporarily unless constructive changes are 
made. But even though special aid for 
vocational education is continued, states 
and communities must be given an oppor- 
tunity to integrate their facilities for gen- 
eral and vocational education to the fullest 
extent possible, and they should be en- 
couraged to do so. 


Specific Recommendations 


As a means of improving vocational edu- 
cation, the committee makes six specific 
recommendations. These recommendations 
are as follows: 

1. The basic statutes providing federal 
aid for vocational education should receive 
comprehensive revision in order to overcome 
fundamental weaknesses. The specific pro- 
visions interfering with local school admin- 
istration should be repealed and other 
changes should be made. 

2. All special federal aid for vocational 
education of less than senior college grade 
should be consolidated into one fund. With 


few limitations, the amended statutes 


should make this fund available to the 
states for all desirable types of occupational 
preparation, including home economics. If 
the various existing funds are not consoli- 
dated, however, the states should be author- 
ized, subject to the approval of the Office 
of Education, to make transfers between 
the various funds for vocational education. 
3. In the revision of the statutes, the 
determination of the educational activities 
to be deemed vocational should be trans- 
ferred entirely to the states. It should be 
made clear, however, that vocational guid- 
ance, general instruction with respect to 
vocations, vocational retraining, and place- 
ment and follow-up activities in cooperation 
with public employment offices may all 
properly be regarded as within the scope 
of vocational education. Federal funds 
available for any type of vocational educa- 
tion should be available for all of these ac- 
tivities; it is especially important that the 
funds be made available for vocational 
guidance. Funds available for vocational 
education in agriculture and homemaking 
should be available for cooperation with the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 
in club work for rural boys and girls, re- 
gardless of their age or academic status. 
4. The provision of the George-Deen 
Act with respect to plant-training programs 
should be continued and extended to apply 
to all federal aid available for vocational 
education. The grants for vocational edu- 
cation should be conditioned by law upon 
the inclusion in the joint plans of provisions 
with respect to the maintenance of adequate 
protection against the industrial and com- 
mercial exploitation of children and youth 
in connection with vocational education for 
gainful employment, and in connection with 
employment in business or industry as a 
part of public vocational education. Such 
provisions should be required to be prepared 
in cooperation with the Departments of 
Labor of the various states and of the 
United States, and to be agreed to by them. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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How a Vocational Agriculture and 


a Vocational Homemaking 


Department Cooperate 


ALICE STRAWN 
Homemaking Teacher 


‘bh UNDERSTAND how the “Long- 
Time Cooperative Program for Vocational 
Agriculture and Vocational Homemaking” 
is functioning in Quail High School, one 
must know something of the set up. Quail 
Consolidated Schools is the largest Rural 
Consolidated School in Texas. It is com- 
posed of seven original one-, two-, and 
three-teacher school districts. ‘This is its 
third school term after the consolidation. 
Quail is a small rural town with a popula- 
tion of about one hundred. The majority 
of the students are from farm homes with 
a large percentage of the group intermarry- 
ing and becoming farmers and homemakers 
in the community. Thus the responsibility 
of the vocational agriculture and vocational 
homemaking departments in preparing its 
students for farmers and homemakers is 
evident. 

Quail school district has one hundred 
Farm Security Administration families. 
This is about 50 per cent of the number 
in the county. With this in mind the vo- 
cational teachers centered their work for 
this year, 1938, around “The Live at Home 
Program.” 

After farm and home surveys had been 
made, the teachers realized that to fill the 
needs of the community the cooperative 
program must be a long-time one. The 
plan then underwent its third revision. 
This time the “Live at Home Program” 
was to be continued for three years, with 
“Farm and Home Improvement” to begin 


in 1938-39 and “Sharing Family and Com- 
munity Life” starting with the 1939-40 
school year. 

In carrying out these programs the 
teachers planned together and presented 
correlated work to the classes at the same 
time. For example, take the “Care and 
Management of Poultry.” Each girl 
planned how many broilers, friers, hens, 
and eggs were needed for her family for 
the year. The boys planned the flock to 
meet these needs and kept them doing the 
work of culling, feeding for egg produc- 
tion, and providing sanitary housing. The 
girls canned the culls, prepared broilers, 
friers, and hens for use and learned how to 
use the eggs in various ways. All problems 
for each program were handled in a similar 
way. 

Each semester the teachers exchanged 
classes for one week, at a time best suited 
to the needs of the classes. The homemak- 
ing teacher taught the first-year agriculture 
boys, units on “Foods for Health” and 
“Emergency Meals”; second-year boys, 
units on “Personal Grooming” and “Home 
Beautification”; and third year, units on 
“Everyday Manners” and “Personality De- 
velopment.” The agriculture teacher 
taught first-year girls, units on ‘““Garden- 
ing” and “Poultry”; the second year, units 
on “Care and Repair of Equipment in the 
Home” ; and a two-weeks unit on “Exterior 
Home Improvement” to the third year 
class. 
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Combined classes were taught the second 
semester. The first-year classes met to- 
gether for one week for a unit on “Uses of 
Leisure Time.” ‘The second-year boys and 
girls studied together ‘Management Prob- 
lems of the Farm and Home” for a week 
after each group had spent some study on 
it separately. The third-year classes spent 
a week each on “Boy and Girl Relation- 
ships” and “Laws Affecting Family Life.” 

Most of the social activities of the year 
have centered around the F.F.A. and 
F.H.T. Chapters. The finance commit- 
tees of each chapter met together, working 
out cooperative methods for raising funds. 
All socials have been held together. A co- 
operative radio program grew out of class 
work and projects. The members received 
much benefit from the writing of this pro- 
gram and participation in it. 
~ The interest of the communities in agri- 
culture and homemaking is evident in the 
enrollment and attendance in the coopera- 
tive evening schools held in three of the 
seven communities. The total enrollment 
of adults reached 236 with 80 to 85 per- 
cent as the average attendance. These 
were run as regular schools, with the chair- 
man presiding and secretary calling the roll 
each meeting. They met once a week for 
twelve weeks. A thirty-minute program 
was given, followed by one-hour classes 
each for the women and men on a chosen 
unit course. 

A committee of boys and girls coopera- 
tively sponsored the evening schools. Each 
committee secured a list of people in the 
community where the school was to be held 
and mailed letters outlining the plans for 
the school and setting the date for the first 
meeting. A day or two before the first 
meeting they drove over the community in 
automobiles and personally invited the peo- 
ple to attend. They helped to prepare pro- 
grams such as quartets, one-act plays, and 
string bands; sometimes they would demon- 
strate farm skills such as testing milk, mak- 
ing and splicing rope, and culling chickens, 
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and homemaking activities such as food 
preservation, clothing finishes, and demon- 
stration cookery. 

The effectiveness of this program is 
greatly increased by the county Home- 
making and Agricultural Workers Asso- 
ciation. This group is composed of the 
vocational agriculture teachers, vocational 
homemaking teachers, county agents, county 
home demonstration agent, and farm se- 
curity administators. They meet once a 
month and make plans for the county- 
wide “Live at Home Program.” 

The cooperative program is carried over 
into the homes by the girl and boy projects. 
Just at present this is being shown in the 
spring gardens. Surveys show an increase 
of garden space and varieties of vegetables 
planted because of canning budgets. There 
is an increase of “tier” gardens. Much of 
this is due to the cooperative program that 
is being carried out by the two vocational 
departments. 





Federal Relations to Vocational 
Education 
(Continued from page 96) 


The plans should also be required to in- 
clude provisions for the use of state and 
local advisory committees with adequate and 
equal representation of employers and labor. 

5. Specific statutory action should be 
taken to require a just and equitable dis- 
tribution of the federal funds for vocational 
education in states maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes. 

6. The present minimum age of four- 
teen for pupils should be retained as a gen- 
eral provision in connection with special 
federal aid for vocational education, al- 
though an exemption from any minimum 
age limit should be provided in connection 
with club work for rural boys and girls. 
A special minimum age of seventeen should 
be established for instruction designed to 
prepare for a specific trade or industrial 
occupation. 














Auto Driving Course 


Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 


CHARLES 


ly PLANNING our safety driving 
course we had several general ideas— 

The course must be practical in nature 
and in all its phases. 

The course must be adapted to school 
conditions. 

The course must be administered to 
many students and not to just a few. 

The instruction would have to be care- 
fully supervised and improved constantly. 

The principles would be just as true if 
we had 1,000 pupils instead of 8,200 as 
was our problem. 

We therefore started with three definite 
parts to our course and built our instruc- 
tion and made or purchased our equipment 
to fit each part. 


Part I—Theoretical Part 


Here we teach in regular classroom pro- 
cedures all the theory about driving neces- 
sary to be known. 

In this part of our instruction we ad- 
minister tests which bring out the physical 
characteristics of the pupil—his driving ex- 
perience, the home acquaintance and pos- 
session of automobiles, his attitudes, his 
progress in acquiring the knowledge and 
attitudes, traffic rules, codes and regula- 
tions, etc., the pedestrian’s and driver’s 
rights and responsibilities. 


Part II1—Stationary Driving Practice 


Having satisfied ourselves that the pupil 
knows his responsibilities and his place in 
the driving world, he is next given about 
seven hours of practice in manipulating the 
driving control parts of the car such as 
the steering wheel, clutch, brakes, accelera- 
tion, gear shifting lever, etc. For this work 
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we use thirty old cars received from the 
Police Department which were cut down 
to remove all non-essentials, leaving noth- 
ing but the driver’s compartment. To 
make the manipulation of these driving 
controls realistic, actual pictures of traffic 
conditions are shown by still and moving 
pictures and diagram. Students must react 
to these conditions. 

Each car and each driving control part 
is wired to a central panel, and the reactions 
of the students are always visible on this 
board, making group supervision instan- 
taneous and accurate. For example, if the 
proper reaction calls for instant stopping, 
all clutch and brake pedal lights on this 
panel must be lighted, and any deviation 
from this proper reaction is evident to both 
teacher and pupil. Necessary instruction 
and correction are given to all proper and 
improper reactions. 


Part III 

Having satisfied ourselves that the boy 
knows the theory and having had the prac- 
tice of driving a dummy car, we then put 
him in a real car and put his theory and 
practice into operation. For this we have a 
half-mile track planned to give him the 
practice of driving around blind corners, 
up grade and down grade, up to stop light 
intersections and in and out of alleys and 
driveways, around curves of all kinds. The 
first trip or trips are made with the in- 
structor, and later he is allowed to operate 
the car himself. 

All the details of driving are practiced 
from inspecting the car as the first step 
(to ascertain its safe condition) and start- 

(Continued on page 109) 


To Provide for the Further Development of 
Vocational Education in the Several 


States and Territories* 


J. A. LINKE 


Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


Introduction 


me SELECTING a subject for this oc- 
casion I thought it proper and fitting to 
discuss the preamble to the George-Deen 
Act, “To provide for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories.” Since my work 
is limited to the field of agricultural educa- 
tion and since other fields are to be dis- 
cussed on this program, I should like to 
confine my remarks to the implications for 
agricultural education in that preamble. 

It would be interesting to take a back- 
ward look and note the progress we have 
made in agricultural education during the 
past twenty years in such things as the 
number of schools and enrollments, teacher 
training, supervised farming, methods of 
teachings, adult education, subject matter 
and research, but time will not permit a 
review of the many problems we have 
attempted to solve on the twenty-year 
journey. It probably would be more fitting 
to take a glance at the present situation 
and then direct our attention to plans for 
the future in agricultural education. In 
other words, where are we now and 
where do we go from here? 


I. Where Are We Now? 


Regarding the present situation in voca- 
tional agriculture, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, there were 6,151 voca- 

*An address before the Combined Sections 


of the American Vocational Association, at Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Dec. 2, 1937. R. W. S, 


tional agriculture departments in the 48 
States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. These 
departments enrolled 232,745 all-day stu- 
dents, 29,096 out-of-school farm youth in 
1,633 part-time classes, and 125,412 adult 
farmers in 4,070 evening classes. For the 
year 1937-38 there are over 7,000 agri- 
cultural departments, an increase of 900 
over last year. There are over 1,100 
schools on the waiting list which could 
have been established had the matter of 
funds been settled earlier in the year. 

What the teachers of agriculture are 
doing in their respective communities can 
best be told by referring you to an article 
by Ben Hibbs in the October, 1937, issue 
of the Country Gentleman entitled “By 
Governor’s Proclamation.” This is one 
story out of a thousand that might be told 
of the work of teachers of agriculture who 
have vision and training for work in agri- 
cultural education. 


II. Where Are We Going? 


Now let us take a look ahead and see 
what can be done to provide for the further 
development of agricultural education in 
the States and Territories. 

1. Number of Schools—There are in 
this country some 16,000 public high schools 
in which vocational agriculture might well 
be established. At present vocational agricul- 
ture is being taught in 7,000, or about 45 
per cent, of these high schools. Of course 
the ultimate aim is to make agricultural 
education available in every rural high 
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school in the United States in order that 
all farm people may have an equal oppor- 
tunity to secure an education for their 
chosen vocation. 

2. Objectives—tIn looking forward to 
the future development in vocational agri- 
culture we believe in holding to the things 
we have found through experience to be 
fundamental in the program. 

We have no reason to believe that 
“training for proficiency in farming,” as 
the main objective in agricultural educa- 
tion, should be changed. It should con- 
tinue to be the guiding principle in the 
preparation of state plans, in research, in 
teacher training, in the preparation of sub- 
ject matter, in the administration and 
supervision of the program, and in all the 
activities of the teacher on the job. 

3. Research—One thing occurs to me as 
being very important in the future develop- 
ment of vocational agriculture. We should 
know how far we have come and the 
direction in which we are going. This can 
only be determined through a well-organ- 
ized program of research. Research should 
always stand at the crossroads of any great 
enterprise. It picks up the valuable ex- 
periences of the past in order to guide us 
in our future undertakings. In our Bulle- 
tin 180 there is a statement of the findings 
of over 300 research studies in agricultural 
education. A large majority of these re- 
search studies have a direct bearing on the 
objective of “training for proficiency in 
farming.” You would find a majority of 
these studies of value to those engaged in 
setting up pregrams in agricultural educa- 
tion. Our national and regional research 
committees have made progress. However, 
there should be closer cooperation of those 
engaged in research in order to get a more 
thorough organization of the research pro- 
grams. This will prevent much duplica- 
tion of effort and serve as a guide in the 
selection of problems the result of which 
will assist states in setting up sounder pro- 
grams in agricultural education. 
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4. Teacher Training—We agree that 
agricultural colleges have rendered: a great 
service to the farm people in their re- 
spective states. However, with the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes and subsequent 
acts, their opportunity for extending this 
service has been immeasurably increased 
through the provisions made for the proper 
training of their graduates as teachers of 
agriculture to man the departments in 
local high schools and to assist farmers in 
solving their many problems. The farmers 
are glad to have someone who lives in the 
community to whom they can go for system- 
atic instruction in agriculture. This is 
shown by the great numbers who are going 
back to school in evening classes. State 
boards for vocational education should 
continue to cooperate with the agricultural 
colleges in providing improved facilities for 
the proper training of teachers. Agricultural 
colleges should reorganize and adjust from 
year to year their technical courses to meet 
more nearly the needs of trainees who are 
preparing to teach. This is being done in 
some institutions. As an example, I quote 
from a letter received a few days ago: 
“Another important result of these enter- 
prise studies has been a very greatly in- 
creased interest on the part of the staff 
members of the college in improving their 
college courses in agriculture. As the 
college staff works more closely with the 
teachers in the field they come to see the 
need for improving their own courses and 
instruction at the college.” 

State boards should cooperate with 
teacher-training institutions in the selection 
of well-qualified men to develop and organ- 
ize the right kind of professional courses 
for trainees in order that they may have 
the best and most up-to-date information 
as well as preliminary experience on the 
many jobs of the teacher of agriculture. 
The proper training of teachers is one of 
the most important responsibilities in the 
entire agricultural education program. 
The lack of proper training often results 
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in failure on the job and failure on the job 
often leads school authorities and patrons 
to think the work is not worth while. 


5. Subject Matter—One of the most. 


needed services to be rendered to teachers 
is supplying them with up-to-date informa- 
tion. This is especially true at this partic- 
ular time of rapid agricultural and eco- 
nomic changes. One of our difficulties in 
the past has been to supply teachers with 
the proper subject-matter material. It is 
still a problem. A number of govern- 
ment departments have rendered a fine 
service to agricultural education by coop- 
erating with us in the preparation of tech- 
nical subject-matter materials for the use 
of teachers of agriculture. For example, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administration 
have been particularly active in this field. 
This has enabled us to get much needed 
information to farmers in evening classes 
which has been of aid to them in adjusting 
and managing their farm operations. Many 
of the states have recognized this problem 
and have appointed or designated personnel 
to prepare technical teaching material. We 
are looking forward to the time when in 
each of the states there will be a well- 
qualified person who will put into teaching 
form the information necessary for the 
teacher to do his best work. 

6. The Job of the Teacher—This takes 
us down on the firing line where the 
teacher, day in and day out, is working at 
the job of systematic instruction. The 
teacher lives with the farm people the year 
around and works with them both in and 
out of school on both their farm and com- 
munity problems. States boards for voca- 
tional education and local school authorities 
should assist the local teacher in every 
way possible to set up programs of work 
based on the needs of the farm people of 
the community in training for proficiency 
in farming. The importance of this work 
demands that the entire time of the teacher 
be given to expanding his program not only 


to reach as many people as possible in his 
patronage area but to give more time to 
different groups and individuals interested 
in a systematic study of their farm prob- 
lems. Attention should be given to well- 
equipped rooms with library and reference 
material, filing cabinets, usable laboratory 
equipment, a well-equipped farm shop and 
other necessary equipment to meet the 
needs of the farming community. 

(a) Much has been said about coop- 
eration with other agricultural agencies. 
Our suggestion for future development 
along right lines is that we keep our minds 
on the main objective—“Training for pro- 
ficiency in farming’—and use such helps 
and information from other agencies as 
will better aid us in doing our job. 

(b) The teacher should make a careful 
survey of the farms and farming methods 
in his community and then set up a long- 
time program for the training of farm peo- 
ple in the vocation of farming. He should 
begin by setting up long-time training 
programs with boys in his all-day classes. 
He should realize that training for farm- 
ing is a long-time job and he does not have 
the boys in high school long enough to give 
them much real training. Therefore he 
should follow up the boys after they leave 
high school by a continuation education 
program through a series of years in part- 
time and evening classes. This should ex- 
tend from ten to fifteen years if we would 
hope to give the necessary training for 
farming. 

(c) The teacher should realize that his 
job includes the out-of-school young man 
and the adult farmer as well as the boy 
in school. The big job for further devel- 
opment, therefore, is systematic instruction 
for out-of-school farm youth and for adult 
farmers. Our state reports that it has 
six teachers on the job this year to give 
their entire time to part-time and evening 
work and that in one community a survey 
showed 600 out-of-school young men on 
farms in a twenty-mile radius. This is 
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the job we must face;—this is the chal- 
lenge of the future. States are already 
starting out to meet the challenge with a 
determination that the job shall not go 
undone. 

(d) One of our most important respon- 
sibilities in the training program is to help 
those we are training to become progres- 
sively established in farming. Too many 
of us think our responsibility ends when 
the boy leaves high school. If we train 
a boy for a vocation, then we should make 
every effort to get him placed on the job 
for which he is preparing. The Farm 
Credit Administration and the Federal 
Land Banks have given their assistance in 
helping well-trained boys in the purchase of 
farms. Teachers should make a careful 
survey of the farms in their communities 
for sale or rent and the conditions under 
which they can be purchased or rented. 
One of the great problems in agricul- 
ture is to get land, which has gone into 
receivership, back into the hands of compe- 
tent farm people. 

(e) In addition to training for the vo- 
cation of farming, we have a responsibility 
in training for rural leadership, cooperation, 
recreation and a high type of rural citi- 
zenship. This opportunity came through the 
organization known as the Future Farmers 
of America. There are so many good 
things coming to the farm boys who be- 
long to the F. F. A. that it certainly calls 
for a further development of this organ- 
ization. ‘Training for leadership through 
the national public speaking contest and 
conduct of meetings, training for coopera- 
tion through the organization of local co- 
operatives, training for wholesome recrea- 
tion through the establishment of state 
camps where the boys can take their vaca- 
tions, all help in developing a love for 
country life. 

The members of the F. F. A. become 
constructive citizens interested in commu- 
nity improvement and rural betterment— 
and are these boys interested in the F.F.A.! 


If you could have been at Kansas City, 
where over 8,000 attended the last 
convention and judging contests for voca- 
tional agriculture students, you would have 
thought so. The story was told of 400 of 
these boys on the train from Texas. The 
trainmen wanted to know who they were. 
When told, they remarked that they must 
certainly be an exceptionally fine lot of 
boys, as they had seen nothing to indicate 
otherwise. These boys have built up a 
wide reputation on their conduct. One of 
their mottos is “A Future Farmer Always 
a Gentleman.” Another motto is “Learn- 
ing to do, doing to learn, earning to live, 
living to serve.” 

(f) I want to call your attention to a 
statement from Secretary Wallace in his 
address before a meeting of farmers at 
Louisville, Ky., October 2, 1937: 

“Fortunately the leaders representing 
organized agriculture have not forgotten 
the general welfare. They showed their 


breadth of view last February 9 when they 


met in Washington to state the principles 
that in their view ought to underlie a 
permanent farm program. I am happy to 
say that on that day the presidents of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the Farmers Union and 
the Farmers’ Holiday Association, and the 
Secretary of the National Cooperative 
Council signed their names to a statement 
of principles that covered these points: 

“1, That agriculture has a right to a 
fair share of the national income. 

“2. That the consumer as well as farmer 
interests should be safeguarded through 
an ever normal granary. 

“3, That the conservation of the soil is 
vitally important to the nation. 

“4. That farmers ought to be assured of 
security of tenure of the farms they occupy. 

“5. That the farmers’ cooperative move- 
ment ought to be encouraged. 

“6. That provisions ought to be included 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Vocational Guidance—American 


Style 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


ze only sound reason for a convention 
of professional men and women lies in their 
dissatisfaction with present accomplishment, 
their desire to lengthen and widen their 
vision, improve their techniques, and in- 
crease their power. The assumption is that 
we shall pick up from our fellow workers 
new and exciting ways of doing our jobs 
and, we secretly hope, that we shall have 
discovered a little something in our own 
experience that will be useful to the other 
fellow. We certainly could not thrive on 
a mutual recital of our felicitous successes 
even if we were as credulous as we were 
egoistic. So we come together to air our 
dissatisfactions. We seek more light and 
new ways. ‘This imposes a double burden 
upon any speaker. He must sense the dis- 
satisfactions and discover the remedies. He 
must distinguish common dissatisfactions 
from petty, individual miseries, cull out the 
best devices of others, or invent them him- 
self. Not an easy task, if he has a con- 
science. 

In the field of vocational guidance, at a 
convention on vocational education, the task 
is still further complidated by the universal- 
ity of its application and the comparative 
newness of its techniques, to say nothing 
of the skepticism of vocational educators 
which has only recently begun to melt into 
a pleasant warmth, even, in some cases, 
into a glowing enthusiasm. However that 
may be, I come to you today, after some 
seventeen years of unremitting endeavor, 
to administer a guidance program in a 
vocational school, more certainly convinced 
than ever before that no vocational pro- 


gram can be even moderately successful 
without the application of the best guidance 
procedures. As president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, compris- 
ing more than 3,000 earnest workers in the 
field, I think I can bring you some of their 
thinking and enthusiasm. 

But it is just because of our faith in the 
importance of what we are doing that I 
conceive it so necessary to voice a few of 
my own and my colleagues’ major dissatis- 
factions with our accomplishments, and to 
point a way out. I have given them 
technical names and everyday names. I 
have used big words and little words. But 
whether the terms or the ideas, or both, 
please or displease you, keep in mind the 
most important fact, that all of it has to 
do with little men and women growing up 
into big men and women, and they are the 
boys and girls for whom we are responsi- 
ble. So I should like to speak about— 

1. The Crusade Against Instrumental- 
ism, or, Where are we going and why are 
we going there. 

2. The Enthronement of Occupational 
Royalism, or No job is too good for an 
American. 

3. The Awakening of Educational Real- 
ism, or, Have we outlived the handicraft 
age? 

4. The Application of Psychology, or, 
We are living in a scientific age. 

5. The Rationalization of Sympathy or 
How to preserve individuality in mass 
education. 

6. The Socialization of Personality, or 
Pupils are people. 
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7. The Internationalization of Educa- 
tional Understanding, or Human beings 
live everywhere. 

1. The Crusade Against Instrumental- 
ism. Somebody said, a long time ago, that 
“the most powerful impulse of the human 
race is the instinct to sit down.” The late 
William McAndrew once discoursed with 
me at some length about personal retire- 
ment systems, especially that of “retiring 
on the job.” These are ways of enacting 
instrumentalism. The curious thing about 
instrumentalism is that you seem to be mov- 
ing furiously, in fact, often do move furi- 
ously, but you do not go anywhere and you 
do not accomplish anything. You have 
keen, powerful instruments in your hands 
and you wield them with remarkable skill, 
but you do not make anything useful. 

The Lynds describe this state of affairs 


“The predicament of institutions like the 
church and the school which may seek to 
alter Middletown’s dominant values is 
further heightened by the pervasive instru- 
mentalism that characterizes Middletown’s 
culture. This instrumentalism is the hid- 
den side of the bright banner of Progress 
under which this culture lives. Men im- 
mersed in rapid movement are not given to 
moods of contemplation as to goals. A 
culture devoted through all its history, as 
in the case of the American people, to hori- 
zontal expansion does not tend to consoli- 
date at any given time or place and send 
down deep roots. Preoccupation with the 
next thing precludes more than rule-of- 
thumb appraisal of the now present this 
thing. . . . There are aberrant individuals 
such as teachers and preachers who point to 
the prevalent confusion of means and ends 
—and these irritating interruptions occa- 
sionally give people a mauvais quart 
d’heure, because along with ‘progress,’ 
‘wealth,’ ‘getting ahead,’ Middletown also 
had other symbols such as ‘religion,’ ‘right- 
eousness,’ ‘loving one’s neighbor as oneself,’ 


‘social justice, and ‘wisdom.’ Actually, 
these interrupting agencies such as church 
and school that nominally stress ends 
rather than means are tolerated by the cul- 
ture as saving ornaments and psychological 
guarantees of its progress. By a subtle 
psychological transfer, they are regarded 
as symbols of its progress. The ‘finer things 
of life’ are not all in the future, but are 
supported by us here and now. Look, we 
have religion, education and the arts in 
our midst. Some day we will all have 
time for them. And yet the very pressure 
of the enveloping instrumentalism does 
something to these institutions devoted to 
the ends of living. They themselves do 
not escape it: going to church becomes a 
kind of moral life insurance policy and 
one’s children go to school and college so 
that they can get a better job and know 
the right people. Bit by bit in a culture 
devoted to movement and progress these 
permanent things of life become themselves 
adjuncts to the central business of getting 
ahead, dependent symbols about the central 
acquisitive symbols of the community’s life. 
And so progress recaptures and confines its 
own children.” ? 

Even granted that the tools of vocational 
guidance and the tools of vocational educa- 
tion are keen and powerful and are wielded 
skillfully (as, in the following paragraphs, 
we shall not grant), it is pertinent to ask 
at every point why we are using them, what 
we are fashioning, and what is happening to 
the product. This is no mythical bugaboo. 
Any counselor, any teacher, any adminis- 
trator, any supervisor will find, if he tries, 
more instrumentalism in his own school, 
or schools, or class, than he ever suspected. 
He has never suspected it largely because 
he himself has become an instrumentalist. 
In one sense, vocational schools are less 
prone to this error than are academic 
schools. In another sense they are more 
so. They tend to keep close to the practi- 


*Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M.: Middletown 
in Transition. New York, Harcourt Brace, 1937. 
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calities of life, but they also tend to ignore 
its meaning. So, consider to what extent 
your schools are “psychological guarantees” 
and “saving ornaments,” and what you can 
do about it. Where are you going and why 
are you going there? ‘There is the oppor- 
tunity for the crusade, American style, 
against instrumentalism. 

2. The Enthronement of Occupational 
Royalism. Somebody is always telling us 
that young people today are “too particular 
about the kinds of jobs they will take.” 
“They are highly trained for professions 
in which they can gain no foothold.” “They 
are overeducated.” ‘No honest job, well 
done, is too humble for a sincere worker.” 
And so forth. In the kindergarten we 
bleat about ambition and opportunity, and 
in the university we deny it. The fact is 
that no job is too good for an American. 
Poverty amid plenty has been scored by 
the economists again and again. In the 
United States, at least, everyone could live 
like a king (as well as some kings, at any 
rate) if, somehow or other, people could 
purchase all that they could make. Simi- 
larly, everyone could work (and serve) 
with professional dignity if, somehow or 
other, people could purchase all of their 
own services. The fact is that the econo- 
mist and the politicians either do not know 
or cannot implement what they do know, 
so as to bring about this happy state of 
affairs. But, in the meantime, educators in 
the fields of vocational training and 
guidance must not succumb to the belief 
that what does not exist cannot exist. One 
need only think of the field of housing, now 
being debated in Congress, to realize that 
we have the men and the skill and the goods 
to create millions of occupational and con- 
sumer royalists—American style. We can- 
not afford to gait our vocational education 
or our vocational guidance to the pace of 
proletarianism. When are we going to 
enthrone the American working man and 
woman—meaning every one of our boys 
and girls, and you and me? For, within 


the limits of his capacity, no job is too good 
for an American. 

3. The Awakening of Educational Real- 
ism. One of the major obstacles to the 
progress of sound vocational guidance has 
been a dual one. The academic schools 
have not presented any satisfactory educa- 
tional environment in which the pupil could 
experience the realities of vocational life, 
while the vocational schools have been so 
complacent about their presentation of life 
situations that, for the most part, they have 
ignored the problem of the orientation of 
the individual in that environment. We 
are cluttered up with vested interests and 
stick-in-the-muds. Vested interests in the 
classical languages and vested interests in 
cabinet-making, vested interests in mathe- 
matics and vested interests in formal coun- 
seling. Vested interests in what we happen 
to know, and an aversion. or inability to 
learn something new. 

And yet, in vocational guidance and in 
vocational education lie pre-eminently the 
means of attaining educational realism. 
Analysis of individuals and analysis of jobs, 
plus analysis of the social structure in which 
these individuals and jobs must function, 
provide the curriculum for the ideal school. 
Yet, in how many schools or school systems 
is the curriculum built in this way? Even 
where there is vision, the so-called building 
process is usually a makeshift tinkering job. 
Bold attempts have been made, and they 
are commendable; attempts to get us out of 
the handicraft stage. Vocational educators 
with insight into the cultural pattern, with 
courage, with knowledge and skill in guid- 
ance techniques, have a greater opportunity 
than any other group to develop a philos- 
ophy and practice of educational realism— 
American style. 

4. The Application of Psychology. “Vo- 
cational guidance of the adolescent,” writes 
Earle, “is equivalent to placing in his hands 
a chart by which to steer his ship on the 
sea of life. The country toward which he 
steers depends upon his strength, his ability, 
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his courage, his mental and physical re- 
sources, his knowledge and experience. It 
is the privilege of the more experienced 
navigator to indicate the far-distant port 


and to set the most suitable course. The 
value of his advice will depend upon the 
extent to which he himself has studied the 
wrecks and derelicts dotting every route, 
and has seen how little or how much is 
accoraplished by those who are ill-equipped 
for their journey.” ” 

I know no better comment upon this 
analogy than that of Viteles. 

“The problem in vocational guidance is 
that of increasing the knowledge and of 
improving the instruments or tools with 
which the expert works. The analogy is 
more than a ‘catchy’ or superficial one. 
The Phoenicians sailed the seas and reached 
their ports, when luck was with them, with 
little more than the stars to guide them. 
Magellan’s expedition encircled the globe 
with little else than a compass and a map 
which was largely inaccurate. But he and 
his contemporaries followed devious and 
accidental paths which frequently led them 
to ports far from those to which they had 
headed. Until very recently the sextant 
represented practically the sole addition to 
the navigator’s store of instruments. A 
succession of cloudy days left him with only 
approximate knowledge of his position, 
although the compass still enabled him to 
direct his course. And yet ships sailed the 
seven seas, maintaining schedules to a rea- 
sonable degree and arrived at their desti- 
nations—frequently without excessive devi- 
ations from their courses. But many failed 
to reach the port for which they had sailed, 
lost in a sudden hurricane, piled upon reefs 
during heavy fogs which their lights could 
not pierce, foundering because their inade- 
quate instruments gave them no clues as 
to their whereabouts and to the dangers 
which lay in their paths. 

“The present situation in navigation 


*? Earle, F. M.: Methods of Choosing a Career. 
London, Harrap and Co., 1931, 
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needs no lengthy description. Weather re- 
ports received throughout the day over the 
radio enable ships to ride around dangerous 
storms. The same radio makes it possible 
for officers to determine exactly the ship’s 
position under any weather conditions. 
Automatic steering devices set and main- 
tain a course with an accuracy impossible 
of attainment under human control. Sound 
detectors tell of changes in channel depth. 
The seas and their dangers have been sys- 
tematically charted and recorded. Every 
passage of a ship adds to that record, and 
with the knowledge and instruments that 
science has given him, the expert navigator 
directs the ship to its port with a certainty, 
reliability and directness incapable of 
achievement when his knowledge was 
sparse and his instruments crude. The 
chief contribution of psychology to guid- 
ance is to place the counselor in the posi- 
tion of the modern navigator by furnishing 
him with aids in steering the course of his 
charges.” 

The vocational counselor, the vocational 
educator must bring to bear upon the in- 
dividual all that is best in a scientific age. 
There are none so well equipped to do this 
as they. 

5. The Rationalization of Sympathy. 
Yet it is patent that no amount of science 
can take the place of human understanding, 
of personal sympathy, of friendship, or of 
love. One of the oft-related virtues of the 
little red schoolhouse is the personal rela- 
tionship, extending into the home, into the 
whole community. In large schools, in 
large systems, this is usually lost. But it 
need not be. One person can still give 
time and interest to individuals if there are 
not too many different individuals at one 
time and if they do not change too often. 
As teacher of subjects, the men and women 
in a school of any size meet too many dif- 
ferent boys and girls within too short a 
time to be able to take any continuous in- 
terest in or responsibility for all of them. 
This is also true of the one or two or even 
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half dozen counselors who may be assigned 
to the task. Moreover, if there are several 
counselors, it is desirable that each one spe- 
cialize in some one phase of guidance. 
Nevertheless, it is essential to the success 
of any guidance program, in fact, of any 
educational program, that each pupil be the 
continued responsibility of someone. This 
is accomplished by having each teacher act 
in capacity of adviser—really in loco paren- 
tis. This is a device which has been tried 
in some schools and which has_ been 
markedly successful, making possible the 
expression of the best instincts of the best 
teachers. It must be accompanied by other 
devices such as periods during which the 
advisers can really confer with their ad- 
visees and their parents, both in school and 
at home. But it is through such devices 
that education may be kept human, that the 
rights of individuality may be maintained, 
that the real boy or girl may not be lost in 
the mass. Mass production, mass education, 
are peculiarly American products. How- 
ever, individualism and ingenuity are also 
American boasts, and certainly they can be 
used to counteract our shortcomings. 

6. The Socialization of Personality. 
The most subtly contrived administrative 
scheme fails utterly to function in the ab- 
sence of competent and sympathetic person- 
nel. The results accruing from any voca- 
tional guidance program are no better than 
the efforts of teachers and counselors of in- 
telligence, skill, and integrity to do their 
best. The program, under competent ad- 
ministration and close supervision, serves to 
upgrade the poorer staff members and to 
eliminate the worst. It places responsi- 
bility where it belong and keeps it there 
long enough to be effective to be measur- 
able. It is no substitute for intelligence 
and integrity must be there to begin with. 
But it can develop skill. It manifests self 
in that supreme loyalty, loyalty to the 
child. In the teacher loyalty comprehends 
all other loyalties and is the sine qua non 
of so vocational guidance. And finally, 


there is something we call grace, that makes 
the right action pleasant, the right form 
beautiful, the right word musical, that 
makes the act of teaching or counseling a 
means of transmitting culture, and places 
the profession of teaching upon the highest 
plane of public service. The recognition, 
selection, and future of such teachers and 
counselors are the highest duty of the ad- 
ministrative staff. For pupils are people. 

7. The Internationalization of Educa- 
tional Understanding. Perhaps at no time 
during the last twenty years would it seem 
less hopeful to talk about or do anything 
about international understanding. All our 
devices seem to have failed—political, so- 
cial, scientific. —TTwo major wars are being 
waged. Armaments pile up. Threats and 
bluffs have supplanted negotiation. And 
yet, and yet, we can not, we dare not 
resign ourselves, or rather our children, to 
blind, insensate forces. For every act of 
war is the result of the decision of some 
human being. And how human these 
beings are wherever you meet them, espe- 
cially the school teachers! They are try- 
ing to do something for children. And 
however wrong in our eyes their immediate 
aims and their methods may be, their 
ultimate aim is the good life, the happy 
life. Therefore, it is incumbent upon all 
of us, even in our little way, to commune 
with, to be friends with, to be truly fellow- 
workers of the men and women in other 
countries whose fundamental aims are the 
same as ours. In vocational education 
and vocational guidance we have had pre- 
cious little of this. As organizations and as 
individuals we can do something. One can 
be furious and militant about govern- 
mental policy in some countries, but one 
cannot be furious and militant with the 
many kind and gentle souls working day 
in and day out with children just like ours. 
For, with all our differences, human beings 
live everywhere. 

So what our program calls vocational 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Trends in Vocational 
Education 


A trend toward definitely rising stand- 
ards to develop full competency training. 

A trend toward a modified and perhaps 
increased length of the secondary school 
service, or toward the development of voca- 
tional education on the level of the junior 
college. 

A trend toward wide expansion of the 
activities of the vocational program to in- 
clude the as yet untouched fields in which 
the mass of workers are or seek employ- 
ment. 

A trend to formulate vocational pro- 
grams upon the results of research to de- 
velop a valid basis for the administration 
of a functioning vocational guidance and 
training program for all workers. 

A trend toward an increased amount of 
cooperative work and school experience 
similar to the present program of voca- 
tional education for Diversified Occupa- 
tions. 

A trend toward a widely expanded co- 
operative apprentice program in which the 
schools cooperate with labor and employ- 
ers’ organizations. 

A trend toward a greatly increased pro- 
gram for adult education especially for re- 
training and extension training. 

A trend toward a greatly increased em- 
phasis on technical and related knowledge. 


* * * 


The above trends were presented at the 
Trade and Industrial section by Mr. Kurt 
A. Schneider, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation of Roanoke, Va., and are the opin- 


ions of vocational educators from many 
sections of the United States.—Eprrors. 





Auto Driving Course 
(Continued from page 99) 


ing from a dead stop without the engine 
running, through all the other phases of 
instruction. Each step is carefully super- 
vised and constructive criticism is given at 
all stages of pupil’s progress. 

The track is wide enough to allow two 
cars to pass in safety, and when eight cars 
are in operation we can approach prac- 
tically all the conditions to be found in 
heavy traffic on the public streets. 

At the completion of this last part of his 
instruction he is given a certificate issued 
by the school stating he has satisfactorily 
completed the work as prescribed in the 
driving course. 

The whole project is under the super- 
vision of Mr. Wm. Sears, an instructor at 
Lane, who planned and supervised the 
whole project through all the phases of its 
construction. Mr. Sears is a member of 
the Mayor’s Safety Commission, and this 
project has had the support of every 
branch of the city’s administration from the 
Mayor and the Board of Education down 
through the school. 





Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 108) 


education and vocational guidance, Amer- 
ican style, is really just education with no 
particular style, but rather with the very 
finest style—education with responsibility, 
intelligence, integrity, loyalty, and grace. 





Vocational Education for Girls 
and Women 


Summary of Discussion at Baltimore A.V.A. Convention 


‘aa problems of industrial educa- 
tion for girls and women were discussed 
by the Trade and Industrial Education 
Section of the A.V.A. on December 3 at 
2:00 p.m. at the Armory. The program 
was arranged by Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, 
Agent, Industrial Education (Girls and 
Women), U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Ethel Wooden, 
Director of Retraining Bureau, Cincinnati 
Employment Centre, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
served as chairman. 

A summary of the discussion follows: 

Industrial education for girls has proved 
one of the most difficult problems of pres- 
ent day education. From 1900 on the 
need for more adequate preparation for life 
began to be recognized and a new concep- 
tion of education for adaptation to a com- 
plex industrial order became current. 
Beginnings were made in the North 
Atlantic area where large numbers of girl 
workers were employed. The first voca- 
tional school for girls in the United 
States was established by private initiative 
in New York in 1902, later becoming a 
part of the public school system. In 
Michigan, the movement began in 1920, 
three years after the National Vocational 
Act was passed. Just what shall constitute 
the program of industrial education is still 
perplexing communities that have under- 
taken to establish it. 

The fundamental objectives of trade and 
industrial education for girls and women 
were reviewed by Miss Cleo Murtland, 
Associate Professor, Industrial Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


While the objective of general education 
is to prepare girls for living, an inclusive 
term, the specific aim of trade and indus- 
trial education is their preparation for 
wage earning at the level at which each 
individual can qualify. These levels differ 
in different fields of work and the task of 
the counselor is to learn as much as pos- 
sible about these levels in occupation in her 
community. 

Miss Clara Krauter, Principal, Essex 
County Vocational School for Girls, 
Newark, New Jersey, described the new 
vocational courses offered in her school, 
stressing the advantage of a county-wide 
organization, with a director and other ofh- 
cials definitely interested in training girls 
as well as boys. The new courses offered 
are widely varied; practical because based 
on a classification of actual jobs in the 
county, and flexible in their administration, 
permitting transfers within departments 
and from one department to another. A 
dominant spirit of industry pervades the 
school. 

Coordination in a girl’s trade school was 
discussed by Miss Thompson of the Miller 
Vocational High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The course in junior nursing is 
carried out in cooperation with nursery 
schools, the vocational hospital, and other 
institutions. It is a two-year course begin- 
ning in the ninth grade, and very popular. 

The status of the practical nurse was dis- 
cussed and the standards now set up by 
certain states and by advisory committees 
of nurses. 

“The Effect of Regulatory Legislation 
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on Training and Placement”’ was presented 
by Miss Louise Stitt, Director of the 
Minimum Wage Division, Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. It had 
been claimed that the Ohio Minimum 
Wage Law had resulted in the loss of jobs 
by many women. A check was made on 
fifty women discharged by dry cleaning 
establishments which showed that the claim 
was not valid, a considerable number of the 
women having been re-employed at wages 
higher than the legal minimum. In view 
of the new trends in labor legislation Miss 
Stitt urged teachers and counselors to in- 
form young people of the laws and their 
implications and to urge them to help en- 
force the laws. 

Miss Crounse, of Minneapolis, described 
the service of placement and follow up 
designed to keep track of students in that 
city until they become fully established in 
their work. The coordinator in the high 
school selects students for trade school, 
follows them by means of their reports, 
and keeps in close touch with them for at 
least a year after they have been placed in 
trade. 

The requirements for trade teachers in 
New York State were described by Miss 
Helen Livingstone, Teacher Trainer for 
Industrial Education for the state. These 
teachers must take 480 hours of training, 
equaling a college year. To enter the 
course they must have had six years of ex- 
perience in trade, pass a practical examina- 
tion consisting of trade performance, and 
must be a good teacher as demonstrated by 
tests. The prospective teachers are care- 
fully selected and spend half time in prac- 
tice work and half in class. They receive 
a state certificate on satisfactorily complet- 
ing the course. 

The coeducational trade school was dis- 
cussed by Miss Ethel Lovell, Principal of 
the Theodore Ahrens School, Louisville, 
Kentucky, who from her experience be- 


lieves that coeducation offers a great advan- 
tage to students in their adjustment to 
community life after leaving school. That 
there is a general movement toward coedu- 
cational vocational schools is shown by the 
fact that two new schools in Philadelphia, 
several in New York, and practically all 
the trade schools on the Pacific Coast serve 
boys as well as girls. 

Lively discussion marked the session. 
The women participating revealed a highly 
realistic viewpoint and thorough mastery of 
the techniques of industrial and trade edu- 
cation for girls and women. 





To Provide for the Further Develop- 
ment of Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 103) 


in any national farm program favoring the 
family-sized farm.” 

We certainly think this is a step in the 
right direction and can fully subscribe to 
these principles. This gives us a basis on 
which to work in developing a real pro- 
gram in agricultural education. When 
supported by all the people it will bring 
about the much needed and long desired 
farm solidarity. 

*% * * 

One of the valuable contributions that 
agricultural education has made to the edu- 
cational program in local communities is 
that it has led, and we hope will continue 
to lead, the way to a more practical view- 
point in education, an education that func- 
tions in the lives of the people. The pub- 
lic high school should be made public. It 
should be an institution toward which all 
the people in the community will look for 
help in an educational way. Herbert 
Spencer had a vision far in advance of his 
time when he gave his definition of educa- 
tion. He said: “Education is the develop- 
ment and training of the whole human be- 
ing for complete living.” 








A Changing Market for High School 
Trained Clerical Workers 


FLORENCE H. MILLER 


Placement Counsellor for Girls, Baltimore Public Schools 


Berore attempting a discussion of 
the changing market for high-school trained 
clerical workers, it might be well to take 
stock of the occupational world to which 
these candidates for employment must 
make an adjustment. The term “occupa- 
tional trend” refers, first of all, to trends 
in the demand for workers who by virtue 
of ability and training are able to do 
various groups of work. Demand is 
actual number employed. A perusal of 
census figures and occupational statistics 
shows such general trends as these: Even 
during a period when the curve of unem- 
ployment is high, there are always tem- 
porary shortages in certain lines of spe- 
cialization. Rather than be concerned 
over this condition, it is necessary to look 
back over long-time trends and forward 
to a long-range future. In this connec- 
tion, Walter V. Bingham says, ‘There 
need be little surplus of occupational tal- 
ents if the changing trends of occupations 
are understood, current information re- 
garding them is broadcast, the right sorts 
of education and training are provided, 
and young people are helped to plan their 
preparation for the kinds of work that will 
most probably be in demand.” 

In general, it should be noted that the 
opportunities are increasing in work which 
primarily demands ability to work with 
people. There are many opportunities 
in managing, selling, nursing, teaching, 
and social work, in which fields a great 


* An address delivered before the Commer- 
cial Education Section at the A.V.A. Conven- 
tion, December, 1937. 
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increase is reported. In the personal serv- 
ice field, which includes hairdressers, 
waiters, domestics, cooks, etc., a shortage 
is reported in many parts of the country. 
A relative decrease in farm employment 
is indicated—the same number of farmers, 
owners, and tenants in 1930 as in I910 
actually producing more because of ma- 
chines. The number of telephone and 
telegraph workers has doubled. 

These broad trends will, of course, not 
all continue at the same speed. A few of 
them are already showing a reversal of 
previous trends. In addition to entering a 
world concerned with types of work, growth 
and declines, etc., the young worker enters 
a maelstrom of technology, labor unions, 
employer-employee relationships, social se- 
curity, health insurance, old-age pensions, 
and unemployment insurance. Inexperi- 
enced and often ill-equipped, the average 
graduate stands on the brink and hesitates 
to make the plunge—and little wonder! 

So much for the market in general, 
changing, perhaps, but varying in the em- 
phasis on the human factor even more than 
actual occupation. This brings us to a 
consideration of the commercial graduate 
who plunges into or is thrust into the 
labor market. What is the scope and 
trend of the clerical field here defined to 
include stenographers, typists, hand book- 
keepers, machine operators, salespersons, 
office boys and girls? What is the more 
specific situation for them? 

For several decades until 1920 the num- 
ber and proportion of clerical workers in- 
creased rather rapidly. In 1930, in Balti- 
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more and in the country at large, the per- 
centage of increase, 11.7 per cent to 11.8 


per cent over 1920, was very slight. The 
group in Baltimore included 23,686 men 
and 19,168 women, including 9.1 per 
cent of all employed men and 19 per 
cent of all employed women. In round 
numbers there were 15,500 male office 
clerks and 8,000 female office clerks, 7,000 
female and 500 male stenographers and 
typists, 4,000 male and 3,000 female book- 
keepers, cashiers, and accountants, and 
over 2,000 agents, collectors, and credit 
workers, largely male. 

Office machines and increased efficiency 
in management have tended undoubtedly 
to reduce the number of clerical workers. 
Centralization of stenographic departments 
has lowered the need for stenographers. 
Then, too, as the white-collar workers are 
not actual producers of products, the need 
for their services is in direct relation to 
the productive and distributive activities. 
In an era of prosperity more clerical 
workers are necessary to carry on the de- 
tails of recording, bookkeeping, corre- 
sponding, which are required in an active 
business. If we confine ourselves to broad, 
general trends in clerical work, we find 
that the most serious challenges are: first, 
the increasing use of machines for office 
work of all types; second, the centraliza- 
tion of stenographers and dictaphone oper- 
ators; and third, the relation between the 
economic prosperity of the country and the 
number of white-collar workers needed. 

How are the schools going to meet the 
complicated problems of training? As 
borne out by employment figures in Balti- 
more, business and industry are calling for 
more machine operators and general clerks. 
A survey in 1936 showed that 37 per cent 
of the high-school graduates found posi- 
tions as clerks, 17 per cent as stenogra- 
phers, 8 per cent as hand bookkeepers, 7 
per cent as typists, 6 per cent as office 
boys, 4 per cent as bookkeeping machine 
operators, and 4 per cent as comptometer 
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or calculating machine operators. A study 
of the situation shows that 70 per cent of 
the commercial graduates studied short- 
hand, while the likelihood is that only 17 
per cent will use it. Yet many parts of the 
country report a shortage of male stenog- 
raphers, who are often preferred by oil 
companies, railroads, etc. 

It must be remembered that these facts 
are true for 1936-1937, a year of compara- 
tively good business, when even a fair 
number of school withdrawals could be 
placed. However, experience clearly indi- 
cates that, as soon as business slackens, 
better training is required, not because the 
job demands it, but simply because the 
applicants are available. During the re- 
cent depression the chances for employ- 
ment in an office without college training, 
or at least academic high-school back- 
ground reinforced by business college, 
were considerably less than previously. If 
the high-school commercial graduate is to 
meet this competition, he must have as 
much general education as possible and a 
highly concentrated, intensive course as 
late in his school life as possible. 

In addition to demanding a high degree 
of efficiency of speed, of accuracy, and of 
precision in the commercial subjects, more 
and more emphasis is being placed on the 
applicant’s ability to spell, to punctuate, to 
write a letter of well-constructed sentences, 
to do simple mathematics, and to write a 
legible hand. A letter from a personnel 
director might prove this point: 

“We find that we can develop girls and 
boys so far as speed and accuracy are con- 
cerned; but, if they are lacking in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and English grammar, 
they are limited as to their growth. The 
same is true of comptometer operators. 
We have several who are very rapid, 
turn out a good volume of work and do 
very well 95 per cent of the work given 
to them; but they are lacking in the fun- 
damentals of arithmetic and in grasping 
quickly what you want them to do. I, 
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therefore, believe that part of the instruc- 
tion given to prospective typists, stenogra- 
phers, clerical help, and comptometer oper- 
ators should include getting them to real- 
ize their responsibility, to understand what 
errors of commission and omission mean, 
and to use initiative in picking out errors. 
“In summary, I would say that the 
need is for more training in fundamentals 
and in those sort of intangible things 
which make some employees stand head 
and shoulders above their co-workers.” 
It would seem that those who are con- 
cerned with the guidance of high-school 
youth have a definite challenge to meet. 
Why should a girl or boy be allowed to 
choose stenography when written English 
is dificult or almost impossible for him? 
What about the youngster without me- 
chanical skill who chooses typing or the 
mathematics dullard who wanders into 
clerical work? Frequently a clerical job 
is not the actual ambition of the applicant; 
but the choice was made because he lacked 
information about other fields or because 
some other course was filled. Obviously, 
some type of guidance available to students 
at the time they are embarking on their 
major course of study would be beneficial 
directly to the students and indirectly to 
the whole commercial field. By limiting 
the supply of workers trained for commer- 
cial jobs the competition of well-qualified 
workers would be somewhat decreased. 
Along with the problems of training and 
the problems of selecting the proper can- 
didates and giving them adequate tools 
must be considered many other factors in 
meeting competition and measuring up to 
employers’ needs. Health and appearance 
are increasingly important in employment. 
Volumes have been written on appearance 
and good grooming in office or business. 
Yet, hundreds of applicants seek jobs un- 
suitably dressed and often actually unclean. 
Numerous advertisements blazon the social 
ostracism of individuals who are guilty of 
body odor and halitosis, but the gay young 


job-seeker ignores the advice. ‘The even 
larger question of health is shoved aside. 
Infected tonsils, defective teeth, chronic 
appendices, or flat feet are blithely dis- 
missed with, “Maybe I can attend to that 
after I get a job.” No thought is given 
to loss of time at work. The school must 
in some way show their graduates the im- 
portance of meeting the world of work 
physically fit to fight battles. 

Another factor even more difficult to 
meet is that of job ethics, attitude toward 
work, responsibility toward a job, and the 
ability to meet human relationships satis- 
factorily, and to cope with the world of 
people whether they be employers or fel- 
low employees. Many employees show no 
sense of pride in a job well done and an 
acceptance of working conditions—girls 
leave jobs because overtime is required, or 
the “boss hollers,” or another job offers a 
dollar a week more, or criticism is re- 
sented. They often give no notice on 
leaving and feel antagonistic about work 
generally. 

A representative of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company sums up 
the last issues very neatly: “We are also 
entitled to hope that our schools of busi- 
ness will send out men and women able 
to think analytically and logically, to use 
good judgment, to plan constructively, to 
avoid snap judgments, and to use written 
and spoken English convincingly. Ability 
to state one’s thoughts clearly, concisely, 
and accurately is of the highest value, and 
such ability can undoubtedly be enhanced 
by unremitting attention throughout the 
student’s period in school. We are en- 
titled to expect that the students will be 
men and women of good will-power and 
force of character. They should be thor- 
ough and yet have a proper sense of pro- 
portion. The ability to seize upon the 
salient and vital factors of a problem, cut- 
ting clear from irrelevant and unessential 
data, cannot be too eagerly sought. 

“We are also entitled to expect that 
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students will enter the commercial world 
prepared to submit to discipline and to ac- 
cept cheerfully their due share of the 
grind. They must realize that every busi- 
ness organization is a pyramid—the higher 
men aspire, the smaller the number of po- 
sitions available. 

“The rest then depends upon the moral 
worth of the student, upon his willingness 
to give the best that is in him, to accept 
responsibility as a trust, to be considerate 
of others and eschew unfair advantage. 
He must also be prepared continually to 
improve himself, applying, throughout his 
business life, the habits of study and analy- 
sis acquired in school.” 

A Y. M. C. A. secretary says: “Out 
of my experience as a superintendent of 
schools and an observer of the work of the 
schools in industry, I would suggest that 
commercial high schools can help their 
graduates very greatly by a specialization 
in certain fields. 

“T mean by that that a boy or girl tak- 
ing stenography should be taught and given 
an opportunity for practice until they are 
brought to a much higher degree of speed 
and proficiency than the ordinary school 
course gives them. 

“The students should be taught more 
about general office procedure, how to 
dress, how to conduct themselves in an 
office with relation to their immediate su- 
periors and with other department heads, 
how to send telegrams, how to answer the 
telephone, how to receipt for express pack- 
ages, how to treat requests for information, 
etc. 

“It would be of great value if the boys 
and girls came into the business world with 
some concept of the place of business in 
society. Young people should have some 
appreciation of the dignity of business and 
not regard it just as a job or a necessary 
evil whereby they acquire a certain amount 
of spending money.” 


And this brings me to a restatement of 
the issue: Though a study of trends is 
important, it should be remembered that 
one salient factor, that of the worker, is 
not fundamentally changing. 

A changing market? More machines, 
fewer secretaries, more specialization, more 
centralization. Yes, that’s true. But what 
about this human factor? Business and 
individuals have always desired an em- 
ployee who is loyal and willing to work. 
Human nature in high school or elsewhere 
cannot be revolutionized, but it can be 
guided. Youth can enter the world of 
work seriously trained for a definite field, 
physically fit, and mentally alert. That 
is the challenge to the school, and we can 
meet it by attempting to develop well- 
rounded, acceptable, and effective person- 
alities. 





Editorials 
(Continued from page 82) 


In either case such attacks are very apt to 
be followed by an unfavorable reaction. 

All educational agencies are, and should 
be, interested in all phases of the welfare of 
youth and in the entire educational pro- 
gram. No individual or group can afford 
to be selfishly interested in only one phase 
of the program. Every part of the pro- 
gram is dependent upon, and should be 
intelligently coordinated with, all other 
parts of the whole program. Educational 
leaders of all groups should bend every 
effort to work in intelligent cooperation 
for the general welfare of youth. There 
are signs on the horizon that the era of 
condemnation and competitive leadership 
in education is about to be replaced by a 
more wholesome period of cooperative 
leadership. The vocational education 
leaders of this country will gladly partici- 
pate in such cooperative efforts. 


L. H. D. 
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Introducing 


Ava to A.V.A. 


"THE Ava Bird (Pin econ ewo odpi 


pecle an erel ect ricw iree na mel), 





although found extensively in Mary- 
land, is distinctly an All-American Bird 
of the Passeres order. It is known as a 
vertebrates animal with plenty of back- 
bone, but unlike most birds it is not a 
high flier. Its feet are always on the 
ground like the waddling Duck. 
This particular bird is as colorful as 
the Peacock, proud as a Kinglet, and as 
adaptable as the Song Sparrow. Modest like the Scarlet Tanager, seldom 
solemn like the Brown Pelican it is as truly representative of a great cause 
as is the Eagle. It resembles the Woodpecker in being industrious and the 
Gull for skill. 

The Vulture could not be more far-sighted than the Ava, nor does the 
Condor surpass it in strength. The owl possesses no more wisdom and it is 
as active as the Kill-deer. Furthermore, it is as familiar as the Robin, as 
devoted as the Dove, and hospitable like the Baltimore Oriole. Although 
dignified like the Great Blue Heron, the Ava bird is as cheerful and happy 
as the Lark. 

The Ava is not easily discouraged even at most difficult tasks. It is 
always on guard, as alert as a Hawk, as fearless as the King bird, and can 
fight like a Bluejay when necessary. 

It is a bird of economic and human service. Unlike most birds, it be- 
lieves in earning a living and not that the country owes it a living. The 
Ava never sticks its beak in other birds’ business. It is as friendly as the 


Flicker and is admired and appreciated for its true value by the youth and 
adults of the land. 














Training in the Printing Industry 


J. HENRY HOLLOWAY 


5 an for the printing trades 
begins, as it should, in the junior high 
school and will be found with various 
objectives in schools of other grades as sen- 
ior high, trade preparatory, apprentice and 
even in schools of college rank. These 
schools may be publicly or privately main- 
tained. Moreover, training may be ac- 
quired by those also who for one reason 
or another may be unable to attend school. 

The only need for extending training 
will be found in the higher levels. The 


junior high schools are meeting the re- 
quirements for exploratory try-out instruc- 
tion to determine whether pupils should 
be directed into trade preparatory schools 
offering printing; and the senior high 
schools are giving service in meeting the 


industrial arts objective. 

A survey of the field of early printing 
instruction in junior and senior high schools 
or in schools offering exploratory work in 
printing would no doubt lead to recom- 
mendations for improvement, and in one 
instance would correct a false impression 
that the printer has acquired regarding 
preparation for the printing trades. 

There is in the trade a very wrong 
notion regarding this elementary training. 
The industry, particularly in the field of 
organized labor, believes that so many print- 
ing shops in so many junior high schools 
will result in an oversupply of printers— 
that the supply will exceed the demand 
and that there will result all the problems 
that arise from the failure to follow sound 
principles of economics. 

The contrary is true. Although it is dif- 
ficult to convince labor that if the schools 
with their little printshops and their young 
adolescent pupils keep in sight the single 
objective for which the shops are organized 


and maintained, it will be found that there 
is no cause to fear. In fact, this type of 
instruction becomes most valuable to in- 
dustry because the exploratory work in 
the school shop turns away from the in- 
dustry the misfits which otherwise would 
get into the trade only to find themselves 
maladjusted, and only to become later un- 
happy failures at a time when the pursuit 
of another vocation is difficult, due to age. 

The only factor that needs control is the 
length of period over which the try-out 
courses are to be offered. There is a 
danger that, unless it is watched, the try- 
out will extend over too long a period. 
There can be no reason for keeping a young 
lad in the school shop beyond one semester, 
at most, in order to find out whether he 
gives evidence that he may be recommended 
to take up printing as a vocation. 

There is in some quarters a feeling that 
the senior high schools also provide instruc- 
tion fitting a great multitude for the trade. 
This, too, is a fallacy. The function of the 
senior academic high school is other than 
trade preparatory, and, if the responsible 
authority exercises its prerogative, the ob- 
jective of the school will determine the 
type of instruction to be given. In large 
industrial centers, trade preparatory work 
is given in separate schools; in non-indus- 
trial communities there is no need for trade 
preparatory work; and for sections de- 
manding some minor supply to the special 
trade preparatory work may be offered by 
the senior high school but to that number 
only that can and will be taken over by 
the trade. Notwithstanding this, the senior 
academic high school shop is not accepted 
as a trade preparatory center. 

After the great number of non-trade- 
preparatory classes in junior and senior 
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academic high schools have been counted 
out, there will be found too few schools 
and classes training young men for the 
printing trades. The remaining number, 
those with a definite trade preparatory ob- 
jective, is so few that they are easily counted 
and are well known. 

There is another aspect of pre-apprentice, 
exploratory instruction that should be con- 
sidered. Industry may turn to its account 
the preliminary training given in pre-voca- 
tional junior high schools. Whether the 
pupil becomes a printer or not, he will 
profit, and so will the industry if he learns 
what quality printing is, how to distinguish 
it, how to appreciate it. Train the lad to 
like good printing, and when he becomes a 
buyer of printing he will demand it. The 
junior high and the senior high school 
courses may be very valuable if the instruc- 
tion offered provides for this factor of 
“appreciation.” 

In general, it may be said, trade prepara- 
tory instruction begins in the trade or 
technical school, with hand typesetting. 
For one or more of a possible number of 
reasons, this branch has received most at- 
tention by far. The number of hand com- 
positors in ratio to the number employed 
in other branches, and the relative cost of 
equipment, and the need for hand composi- 
tion as preceding presswork, are factors 
that contribute to this condition. 

Trade preparatory instruction should in- 
clude not only intensive and extensive work 
in the mechanical field in which the pupil 
is most interested and to which he is best 
adapted, but it should, in addition, include 
some instruction in shops related to that in 
which he “majors.” The training of the 
printer should include much besides shop 
work. He must be more than a compositor 
or a stone-hand or a pressman. His course 
should include subjects, both academic and 
technical, that are related to his trade. 

If he comes into his vocation with some 
cultural background, he will be a happier 
craftsman, will be more interested in life 


about him and, with his training, he will 
find himself on par with his neighbor who 
went through the academic high school. 
For industrial training, the Board of Re- 
gents of New York State requires that one- 
half the instruction be given to shop work, 
one-quarter to academic subjects, and the 
remaining quarter to technical subjects. 

The consideration that time must be 
given to academic and technical studies 
compels attention to an important factor 
in selecting student personnel for trade 
preparatory work in printing. There will 
be found in any community pupils who are 
not of the mental caliber to pursue academic 
training. When the pupil fails in academic 
subjects or when he becomes (therefore, 
perhaps) a problem case, very often he is 
transferred to a shop class. There he re- 
mains either because the school has no other 
way to provide for him or because the 
school fails to take cognizance of the fact 
that an academic failure may also be to the 
same degree a shop failure, and, in addi- 
tion, that failure in academic work will 
render very uncertain success in corre- 
sponding technical, academic, science work 
in trade preparatory courses in all the 
skilled trades. 

It is surprising that industry has given 
most attention to the training of its present 
apprentices. The efficient man in business 
is not satisfied with conditions today; he 
looks forward and anticipates his resources 
of tomorrow and prepares in advance. In- 
dustry often neglects to consider its per- 
sonnel of tomorrow. Its interest and care 
should extend down into the junior high 
school. The problems must not be left 
for the educational authority to work out 
unaided. 

In any scheme of vocational education of 
trade preparatory or trade extension grade, 
the maximum of good results is obtained 
through the cooperation of industry and 
the educational authority. Education offers 
industry service in the training of teachers 
who are to instruct in the trades in which 
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they are already experienced tradesmen, in 
the preparation of courses of study, in sup- 
plying space and teachers. Industry offers 
equipment, its approval of courses, its trade 
knowledge and contacts by which to keep 
instruction progressing with trade progress. 
There is no danger of overestimating this 
plan of mutual help and cooperation in 
maintaining efficient vocational training. 
The appointment of industry’s leaders to 
advisory boards to meet with representa- 
tives of education is the means by which 
this is accomplished. It has been found 
the effective way of securing good results 
in printing instruction, 

Considering the size and the importance 
of the printing industry, there is an acute 
dearth of apprentice training. Trade 
periodicals may be depended upon to know 
conditions in the trade; they feel the pulse 
of industry; they have no axe to grind for 
their personal gain. Outstanding trade and 
education journals have repeatedly brought 
to the notice of industry the need for 
training and the neglect of providing for 
the replenishment of its ranks. Today 
education is ready to cooperate with in- 
dustry in trade preparatory training but 
in some trades there lacks that industrial 
interest sufficiently strong and well organ- 
ized to meet the need. 

The United Typothetae, a national or- 
ganization of employing printers, after long 
experience and after many years of activity 
in the field of printing education was com- 
pelled to give up this part of its work under 
restrictions imposed by the National Re- 
covery Act. This was a serious blow to 
the cause of printing education. 

During the depression years the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild was organ- 
ized for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of printing education. National mem- 
bership of printing educators has been 
maintained as have also the publication of 
the Graphic Arts Education quarterly, stud- 
ies and researches, annual conferences and 
exchange of ideas on educational matters. 


Notwithstanding present opportunities 
for trade preparatory training in the field 
of printing, these do not meet the need 
and we find Inland Printer, which has 
given special attention to this subject, as 
far back as May 1934 giving pages to 
articles in which are expressions such as 
these: 

“Apprentice Crop Far Short of Future’s 
Need.” 

“Prompt, effective action must be taken 
to assure a plentiful supply of craftsmen 
in coming years.” 

“Properly guiding apprentices today as- 
sures better craftsmen tomorrow.” 

“Unless the printing industry and its 
workers are aroused to the apparent drift 
and the danger signs that are clearly set 
forth by many agencies, there is indication 
of real disaster in that a decade from now 
there will not be a sufficient number of 
all-around skilled workers to do the nation’s 
printing job.” 

“Industry does not seem to be at all 
concerned about where the supply of skilled 
workmen is to come from five or ten years 
from now. Skilled craftsmen, the all- 
around printers, are vanishing from the 
picture. The apprentices are also vanish- 
ing. What is to be the inevitable result of 
such trends as are now indicated ?” 

We have outlined the grades and ob- 
jectives of opportunities offered in training 
for printing; have not mentioned oppor- 
tunities offered by the few outstanding 
private agencies interested in trade training; 
have quoted from a reliable source on the 
necessity for a forward movement in voca- 
tional training in one industry. In addi- 
tion, there has been shown the ideal set- 
up for promoting an effective training 
program. 

In a recent article in Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation is an article on “Industry’s Attitude 
Toward Vocational and Industrial Educa- 
tion” by Harry L. Gage, Vice-President 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


(Continued on page 130) 
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New School of Good Neighbors 


W. R. SHERRILL 





Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, A. and M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Tex. 


Epitor’s Note: An illuminating application of a sound 


teamwork principle. 
terment here join hands. 


All concerned with rural economic bet- 
Other important illustrations will 


be remembered as having been assembled and published, under 
the editorship of Professor H. M. Hamlin of Iowa, in Sep- 
tember, 1929, number of “Agricultural Education,” citing pur- 
poseful planning and fortunate experience in Texas, Ohio, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Maryland, New York, and California. 
No report has had a happier caption than that by which the 
following article is titled —R. W. S. 


Eyves of agricultural leaders are turned 
toward Polk County in the piney woods 
of east Texas, where farmers and farm 
women have banded together under the co- 
operative leadership of extension and vo- 
cational agriculture workers to form a 
“New School of Good Neighbors” which 
points to new possibilities in rural educa- 
tion and development. 

They have worked out a program based 
on recognition of mutuality of interests, 
which has these objectives: To coordinate 
the work of the county agricultural agent, 
vocational agriculture teachers, the home 
demonstration agent and other agencies 
working for the betterment of agriculture 
into one general county plan of work; to 
set up in each community a staff of farm- 
ers and farm women as officers who will 
sponsor improvements in agriculture, home 
making, and recreation and who will rep- 
resent the community in the development 
of a county plan; and to establish a more 
neighborly relationship between agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural groups. 

Seventeen communities in Polk County 
cooperated in making the county plan of 
work from which individual farmers and 
communities select the units that they will 
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carry out each year as a part of a long- 
time program of development. . _ 

The Onalaska community, for example, 
took the lead in cotton improvement, 
forming a one-variety cotton community 
association whose members will plant only 
pure Mebane variety cotton which will be 
ginned in gins handling only this variety. 
In this way they expect to produce cotton 
of uniform good staple and grade for which 
a better price can be obtained. Other 
communities are expected to join in making 
the cotton improvement county wide. 

Farmers in all communities are retiring 
much worn-out land from cotton produc- 
tion and are putting it into permanent pas- 
tures and woodlands. Soybeans, which 
serve both as a money and soil-building 
crop, are being rotated with cotton and 
other crops. Winter legumes for cover 
and green manure are being used to hold 
and enrich the soil. 

In step with the increasing importance 
of dairying in Polk County, farmers are 
learning how to provide an abundance of 
cheap winter feed through the use of trench 
silos. Orchards, truck crops, and poultry 
flocks are being developed to increase farm 
income, and home conveniences and farm 
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landscaping are making farm life more at- 
tractive, 

At the Polk County Fair, held in the 
fall, farmers display their products and 
compete for prizes awarded on the basis 
of points, half of which are assigned to 
the actual products exhibited and half to 
permanent improvements made on their 
farms and in their farm homes. 

Serving to strengthen the bond of in- 
terests among farmers, there is distributed 
a bulletin, bearing the official name, “(New 
School of Good Neighbors,” which con- 
tains timely information, news of improve- 
ments adopted by individuals and com- 
munities, and pictures of outstanding ac- 
tivities. 

“Although there are many such material 
evidences of agricultural improvement,” 
said W. S. Childerss, county agricultural 
agent, ‘the most encouraging aspect of the 
entire program is the spirit of the farm 
people, their strong desire to farm better, 
to improve their living conditions, and to 
enrich their lives.” 

Childerss, who was first to see the possi- 
bilities in such a program, found his ideas 


readily accepted by vocational teachers D. 
M. Fairly and W. T. Barret of Living- 
ston, C. F. Boyd of Goodrich, B. F. 
Cadenhead of Corrigan, and home demon- 
stration agent Ruth Walker of Livingston. 
Frequent conferences are held between the 
county agent and vocational teachers to 
discuss problems of mutual interest and to 
plan for coordinating their work so that 
unnecessary overlapping will be avoided. 
“We as vocational teachers and county 
agents are concerned,” explained D. M. 
Fairly, “about setting an example of the 
kind of cooperation that we in turn want 
to encourage among farmers themselves.” 
Vocational teachers fit into the program 
through part-time classes held for out-of- 
school boys and evening classes for adult 
farmers in which plans are developed for 
adopting improved practices suited to the 
community and to individuals. ‘Through 
the New School of Good Neighbors, these 
classes have been established on a_per- 
manent basis and vocational teachers report 
that the interest of farmers is much greater 
than in similar classes previously held. 





Association of Teacher Trainers in Home 


Economics Education 


The meeting of home economics teacher 
trainers at the Southern Hotel in Balti- 
more, December 1, was well attended. The 
topic for discussion, “A Challenge to 
Teacher Trainers,’ was presented by Miss 
Laura Hadley of Alabama College. Miss 
Hadley reviewed the present trends in 
Home Economic education and raised the 
problems facing teacher trainers, such as: 
The need of better ways to evaluate the 
accomplishment of student teachers; (2) 
The demand for integration of experi- 
ences; (3) The expansion of student teach- 
ing program to include more varied ex- 
periences. 


The last named topic was discussed from 
the standpoint of including adult classes, 
and work with other areas in the secondary 
schools. Apprentice teaching programs as 
now set up in various centers were dis- 
cussed, 

In regard to organization plans, the 
group favored meeting as an informal 
group for another year. Miss Laura Had- 
ley was elected chairman with the respon- 
sibility of arranging for the program at the 
time of the A.V.A. Meeting in St. Louis. 


Neti Waite, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Building Community Programs of 
Vocational Agriculture 


G. E. FREEMAN 


State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Nashville, Tenn. 


I HAVE the feeling that you are much 
more interested in the procedure we follow 
in developing local programs of work in 
vocational agriculture than in the detailed 
content of the programs developed, and, 
with that in mind, I am going to review 
briefly for you the plan we follow. 

We hold an annual state conference for 
all teachers for one week, usually the first 
week in June. At the conference this year, 
every teacher of agriculture in the state 
served on one or more committees dealing 
with some phase of the work of a teacher 
of agriculture. At a scheduled time, each 
of these committees presents its report to 
the entire conference. . The report is dis- 
cussed, amended and finally adopted. 

I have on my staff three assistant or dis- 
trict supervisors of vocational agriculture, 
and they, members of the teacher-training 
staff, and I serve as advisers to the com- 
mittees while they are preparing their rec- 
ommendations. 

Soon after the close of the conference, 
the entire vocational agricultural staff is 
called into conference and the state pro- 
gram of work is developed. The material 
developed by committees of teachers at the 
annual conference is freely used in develop- 
ing the state program for the year. 

After the state program is thus prepared, 
each district supervisor understands that 
he will be expected to direct or guide teach- 
ers in his area in the execution of that pro- 


* An address before the Agricultural Educa- 
tion State Supervisors Sub-section of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association at Baltimore, Md., 
December 1, 1937.—R. W. S. 


gram as it applies to the respective com- 
munities in which they work, and each dis- 
trict supervisor is asked to prepare a super- 
visory program for the year. 

These men spend two to three weeks 
with the teacher-training staff developing 
their respective supervisory programs, dis- 
cussing and developing procedures and ma- 
terials for doing so and local adaptations 
of the state program. 

When this has been done, we are ready 
to begin our work of actually developing 
local vocational agricultural programs. 

This is done so far as supervision is con- 
cerned, through small group conferences 
and individual aid. 

This year, four small group conferences 
were planned. The first was held in Au- 
gust and was given over to the develop- 
ment of the local program of the teacher, 
and subsequent conferences are intended to 
help teachers carry out the programs they 
developed. 

Groups were made up of from 8 to 12 
teachers and at the first conference a sug- 
gested outline for use in setting up the 
teacher’s program was developed, and the 
use of local data, already collected by the 
teacher, discussed. These small group 
conferences were led by district supervisors 
and the outline prepared for use by them 
was in general about as follows: 


FIRST SERIES GROUP CONFERENCES 
WEST TENNESSEE—1937-38 
I. Subject 


Planning Teacher’s Annual Program of 
work, 
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Il. Situation 


1. The teacher is not familiar with the 
state program of work. 

. Many teachers are not familiar with the 
recourses, needs, and possibilities of 
their community. 

. Some teachers are not fully sold on 
their duties and possibilities. 

. Some teachers stress only their special 
interest of the program rather than the 
real needs of the community. 


III. Objective 


1. Assist each individual teacher in plan- 
ning a workable program for himself 
based on: 

(a) State program of work. 
(b) Needs, resources and possibilities of 
the community. 
(c) His obligation as a teacher of agri- 
culture. 
. Have copy of this program on file with 
county superintendent, principal of 
school and district supervisor by Oct. 1. 


IV. Procedure 


1. To enable teachers to set up objectives. 

(a) Become familiar with state pro- 
gram. 

(b) Determine the groups and classes to 
be reached by the program. 

(c) Determine the needs and _ possibil- 
ities of each group. 

(d) Set up objectives, goals and proce- 
dures for each group. 

2. Procedure in reaching objectives: 

(a) Analyze state program and its ap- 
plication to local program. 

(b) Make survey (not necessarily writ- 
ten) to determine class needs of 
community. 

(c) Check against state program, the 
goals and procedures for each 
group. 

(d) Plan teaching program for each 
group. 


V. Analysis of Teacher’s Job 


1. Survey of community. 
(a) Area served. 
(6) Relation of community with other 
communities and county. 
2. Human resources. 
(a) In school. 
1. High school. 
2. Elementary school. 
3. Other school activities and their 
relationship to the faculty. 


(b) Out of school. 
1. Out of school youth. 
2. Adult farmer. 
3. Outlying communities within the 
high school area. 
4. Other community activities and 
organizations. 
. Agriculture resources. 
1. Major land use. 
2. Major crops and livestock. 
3. Market and shipping facilities. 

. Determine the enterprise, jobs, skills, etc., 
which should be included in the teach- 
ing program and the relative im- 
portance of each. 

. Determine which group or classes these 
enterprises or jobs should be taught 
and their relative importance. 

. Determine what other activities should 
be used with each group. 

7. Set up local program for 1937-38. 

VI. Future Farmer Program 


1. Plans for reorganizing old chapters. 
2. Plans for organizing new chapters. 
3. Plans for District Chapters organiza- 
tion, and first meeting. 
4. Discuss local and District Chapters ob- 
jectives. 
Supervised practice 
Cooperative activities 
Community service 
Leadership 
Earning and saving 
Conduct of meetings 
Scholarship 
Recreation 
5. Discuss programs topics for local and 
district use. 


VII. Farm Mapping 


1. Draw farm map from deed calls. 
2. Demonstrate use of plane table. 
3. Sketch plot by use of plane table. 


From the time of the first group confer- 
ence until October 1, district supervisors 
helped individuals most in need of assist- 
ance further in planning their programs. 

On or before October 1, all teachers are 
expected to have copies of their programs 
in the hands of their district supervisor, 
principal and county superintendent. 

A great many of the principals and 
county superintendents sit in on the group 
conferences where teachers’ programs are 
discussed and all of them are invited to 
do so. 
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Prorzssor Russell J. Greeley of 
Purdue University, talking before the sub- 
section meeting of industrial education 
teacher trainers at the Baltimore A.V.A. 
Convention on the topic “Our Immediate 
Problem in Industrial Teacher Training,” 
pointed out several problems to which 
teacher trainers throughout the United 
States should give careful consideration. 
These problems, summarized, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Classrooms, shops, and laboratories 
are frequently inadequately equipped to do 
satisfactory instructor training. 

2. Too frequently instructors have been 
employed because of their competency in 
performing a skilled occupation, but are 
poorly endowed in imparting their knowl- 
edge and skill to the learner. 

3. Skilled craftsmen have been induced 
to enter the teaching profession without 
being thoroughly informed relative to the 
professional training they must receive 
after entering the teaching profession. 

4. Too infrequently do teacher-training 
courses teach the content of the trade. 

5. There is a conflict between providing 
professional training for teachers and keep- 
ing them informed relative to the progress 
of the trades they are teaching. Adminis- 
trators cannot expect teachers to attend 
summer sessions for professional improve- 
ment and at the same time expect them to 
work during the summer months to become 
more familiar with modern trade practices. 

6. Teachers do not feel the need for ad- 
ditional professionalization. 

7. There is a tendency for teachers to 
stop taking professional improvement 
courses when once they are certified. 

8. There is a dominating influence of 
accrediting associations which prevent 
trade-competent men from securing teach- 
ing positions. 


Teacher Training Difficulties 
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g. The only interest many teachers have 
in their jobs is that of the salary check they 
get. 

10. Wages paid in teaching positions 
are not sufficiently high to attract quali- 
fied men to leave industrial employment. 

11. The better grade of workers are not 
disposed to quit an industrial job in which 
they are making good to prepare for or 
engage in a vocation with which they are 
unfamiliar. 

12. There is a conflict between Emer- 
gency Relief Administration classes and 
bona fide vocational classes for shop teach- 
ers. 

13. The teacher-training personnel is in- 
adequate to meet the demand. © 

14. There is an insufficient amount of 
printed matter containing practical helps 
for teachers. 

15. Many teachers are old in the service 
and therefore are in a rut. 

16. There is a difficulty in providing 
adequate teacher-training courses for the 
teachers in isolated communities. 





Consumer Education 


Mrs. Harriet Howe, in charge of Con- 
sumer Education in the American Home 
Economics Association at the Baltimore 
A.V.A. Convention, reported on the prog- 
ress made in Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Counsel. She pointed to some of the work 
of the teachers in Home Economics in their 
ability to make pupils conscious of buying 
guides and in their own attitude as pro- 
fessional consumers. 

From the standpoint of the business man, 
he is willing to meet the consumer on a 
cooperative basis. The consumer and re- 
tailer must work together to improve buy- 
ing practices. 
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The Saint Louis Convention 


Te 1938 Convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in 
Saint Louis, Missouri, November 30, 
December 1, 2, and 3. Committees from 
St. Louis and its metropolitan area, gen- 
erally called the “49th State,” are already 
at work making plans for an outstanding 
meeting. Cities in the great valley of 
“Old Man River” are cooperating to make 
the 1938 Convention truly representative 
of the growing importance of vocational 
education. 


Convention Headquarters 


The Jefferson Hotel will be the official 
headquarters of the Convention. The of- 
fices of the Executive Committee will be 
opened there on Friday, November 25. All 
evening meetings and general sessions, in- 
cluding the Annual Banquet, House of 
Delegates, and the Ship Program will be in 
the beautiful Gold Room of this hotel. The 
meeting of the National Association of 
State Directors will be held in the same 
hotel on November 28 and 29. 

Division meetings for Part-time Schools, 
Industrial, Agricultural, and Commercial 
Education will be at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Industrial Arts meetings will be held in 
the De Soto Hotel. Vocational Guidance 
and Vocational Rehabilitation sections will 
assemble in the Statler Hotel. Meetings 
of the Home Economics groups will be in 
the Bishop Tuttle Memorial directly across 
the street from the Jefferson Hotel. These 
meeting places outside the headquarters 
hotel are one to three blocks from the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. Delegates may make their 
hotel reservations now by writing direct 
to the hotel ‘desired. 


Commercial and Educational Exhibits 


The commercial exhibits will be located 
on the mezzanine floor of the Jefferson 


Hotel, readily accessible to all delegates 
and visitors. Educational exhibits will be 
found in the several vocational and high 
schools, with convenient, speedy, and fre- 
quent transportation service furnished from 
the Jefferson Hotel. 


School Visitations 


Delegates and visitors are invited to visit 
the schools throughout the week. Voca- 
tional day schools will be in session daily 
except Thursday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon. Apprentice classes will be in 
session on Saturday morning and evening 
classes will be open Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday nights. 


Points of General Interest 


Visitors will be interested in the archi- 
tecture of the Christ Church Cathedral, 
the Saint Louis Cathedral, and the build- 
ings that comprise the Civic Group; in the 
Barnes Hospital, a large group of hos- 
pitals associated with Washington Univer- 
sity; in Forest Park which contains the 
Jewel Box, the Zoological Gardens, the 
finest Municipal Art Museum in the na- 
tion, and the Jefferson Memorial which 
houses the Charles Lindbergh trophies. 
The reader will recall that the famous 
Lindbergh plane was named “The Spirit of 
Saint Louis.” 

Industrial visits will include plants en- 
gaged in the manufacture of electrical 
motors and appliances, stoves, hardware, 
millinery, clothing, and chemicals. In this 
city are located nationally known breweries, 
and the central fur market of the world. 
Convention delegates are invited to visit 
the many large establishments engaged in 
the wholesale and retail distributive occupa- 
tions. 
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F. F. A. Newsnotes 


W. A. ROSS 


wvIly,. 


STAMPING GROUND, KENTUCKY, WINNERS, HOME BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST. 
SIX OF THEM ARE F.F.A. MEMBERS 


Stamping Ground, Kentucky, 
“Makes It a Home” 


The Stamping Ground Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America has tried in 
many ways to fulfill all the purposes of the 
organization. On January 1, 1937, they 
started a county-wide Home Beautification 
and Improvement Contest. Their slogan 
was, ‘Make it a Home instead of a House.” 

They started an intensive campaign 
through newspapers, post cards, public 
speaking, and signs to acquaint people with 
the coming contest. They obtained three 
judges from out of the county: a landscape 
gardener, a home demonstration agent, and 
an agriculturist. The contest opened April 
I, 1937, with 118 entries. The basis of 
judging was to be “The degree of improve- 
ment over existing conditions.” ‘The three 
judges visited every home and made notes. 

In order to facilitate and to encourage 
more entries, the contest was divided 


into four divisions: home, out-buildings, 
grounds, and a combination of all three. 
Twelve silver loving cups were purchased, 
three for each division. 
was to be given to the winners who had the 
most improvements in their homes, grounds, 


The grand prize 


and out-buildings. 
26 inches high. 

Each week articles would appear in the 
local newspapers giving directions to make 
improvements in the home and grounds. 
Services of specialists were obtained, free 
of charge, on wiring, interior decorating, 
construction, etc., and were available to 
anyone interested. 

There was such a demand for many 
products that a Cooperative was formed. 
The landscape gardener landscaped over 35 
homes, which resulted in selling over 700 
shrubs and 800 gallons of paint. ‘These 
shrubs were purchased from a local nurs- 
ery with a 25 to 75 per cent discount. 


The largest cup was 
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The shrubs were of the best quality, and 
95 per cent lived. 

The contest closed October 15, and again 
the judges visited the homes, keeping in 
mind the degree of improvement over orig- 
inal conditions. This made it possible for 
the small home-owner to win as easily as 
the large and more prosperous owner. 

Six of the twelve winners were members 
of the Stamping Ground Chapter. These 
boys had cut trees, hauled them to the saw 
mills to obtain lumber for building fences 
and out-buildings. Some of them had 
picked up rocks and built walks. Many 
of them had sown grass, sodded, painted, 
and installed running water in their homes. 
Their parents had purchased electric stoves, 
furniture, vacuum cleaners and remodeled 
their homes. 

The contest is being conducted again 
this year, but entries are limited to members 
of the Stamping Ground Chapter.—Ivan 
Jett, Adviser, 


Georgia 


Great progress is being made in the con- 
struction of the State F. F. A. Camp which 
will open some time in June with a capacity 
of 200 to 250. ‘The estimated cost per 
week, per boy, for meals and lodging will 
be $3.50, of which $2.00 must be paid in 
cash and $1.50 may be paid with farm 
products. ‘The Advisory Council will see 
that nothing is left undone in developing 
programs for each week that will be en- 
joyed thoroughly by every boy attending. 
A quarry of splendid building stone is on 
the property and this material is being used 
in the construction work. 


Oklahoma 


Guests at Idabel Chapter’s father-son 
banquet commented on the excellent work 
of a taxidermist in mounting the large owl 


perched at the station of the adviser. After 
several comments the owl deciding to end 
such offensive remarks, blinked and shifted 
his position. He had been trapped, un- 
injured, the day before the banquet. 


Vermont 
The Peacham Academy F. F. A. Chapter 


constructed a skating rink in December. 
Designed as a school and community serv- 
ice project, it has been used by school 
people and villagers almost constantly, no 
admission being charged. The healthful 
enjoyment afforded was ample pay for the 
work necessary in connection with the rink. 


North Dakota 
Members of the Wm. A. Broyles chapter 


of Future Farmers are again operating 
their chick hatchery under the supervision 
of the North Dakota Poultry Improvement 
Board. This year’s plans call for the 
production of 75,000 baby chicks. Last 
year, 60,000 chicks were hatched and sold 
in North Dakota and Montana. New 
equipment has been added so as to expand 
the undertaking. 


Pennsylvania 


At least 200 chapters are holding father- 
and-son banquets in the Keystone State this 
year. Much is being accomplished through 
this approach in bringing the home and 
school closer together and in finding better 
opportunities for developing farming pro- 
grams, 


Idaho 


Twenty-nine beef animals will be entered 
in the San Francisco Junior . Livestock 
Show by 18 Idaho F. F. A. members. Still 
other animals not in show condition for 
San Francisco will be held over for the 
Intermountain Livestock Show at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in June. 





Yo Ho ’Til Jack Comes 
Home Agin! 


Ship Returns to Home Port by Arctic Route 


eo HO, me hearties—if your 

blood tingles at the five-fin- 

gered glow of an _ aurora 

borealis; if your imagination 

awakes at the sight of seals 

flipping across a floe; if your 

spirit sits up and takes notice 

when from the quarterdeck you 

spy polar bears hooking frozen 

fish from a crack in the ice, you belong in 
the land of blubber and Esquimos. And if 
you qualify, matey, here’s an invitation. 

Last December, when Deck Officer 
Backus took the helm as the Ship tacked 
down Chesapeake Bay, Fred Gross sang 
out, “Where away?” ‘That was the first 
thought anyone had given to the chart, and 
all the crew looked at each other with a 
mild surprise. Consulting the log, Backus 
found that, temporarily, home port was off 
Cape Cod within hailing distance of Cap’n 
Goward. 

There, near Martha’s Vineyard, tied to 
a bobbing buoy, the Ship shivered and 
tossed the winter long, dreaming of hap- 
pier days spent in southern waters. 

This spring, as geese honked northward, 
the ice broke up early, and the Ship swung 
free. ‘The keeper of the lighthouse sent his 
boy, Tim, over in a dory with the bundle 
of mail and newspapers dropped from the 
Coast Guard plane. And after the copies 
of Time, True Story, and the Yale Review 
were digested, someone found an AVA 
Journat. Here was the big news—the 
Ship was going back to the port where 
fifteen years before she slid down the ways 
and dunked her hull in the cafe-au-lait 


of Ole Man River Mississip. 

St. Louis—where away? Sex- 

tant shots of the April sun, 

scribbling in the log, another 

hour pouring over Bowditch 

tables, and Mate Claude and 

Helmsman Bishop agreed the 

course was south by southwest 

from Cape Cod. The Ship’s 

carpenter scratched his head and mumbled 

the Erie Canal, but a short-wave talk with 

Wilson at Albany quashed that. The 

Ship’s bosun missed the scuppers, but 

pointed out the St. Lawrence River, but no 

one had a map of the water route out of 
Chicago. 

And naturally, having said some dis- 
respectful things about Baltimore oysters, 
the Ship didn’t dare to sail past Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Just who hit on the solution is clouded 
in the unrecorded history of the cabin. 
Anyway, the decision was to take the north- 
ern route through Baffin Bay, Beaufort 
Sea, Bering Strait, and so down the Pacific 
coast, through the Panama Canal and the 
Gulf, and then up the Mississip. 

So the idea was expanded like spin drift. 
If a northern route, why not turn the 
voyage into an exploration with excursions 
among the Esquimo night clubs, a bit of 
skating in the ice arenas of Iceland, rein- 
deer hunting on the mainland south of 
Beaufort Sea, and perhaps a chat with any 
befurred expeditions that might be fishing 
through the ice around the North Pole. 

Petitions were wired to expedition- 
minded Senators urging that the project be 
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sponsored by the Navy. As an ace in the 
hole the names and addresses of several oil 
companies, a breakfast food house, and 
several movie barons were set down to fall 
back on if the Senators were in a permanent 
filibuster. 

Of course it seems advisable to avoid 
any taint of commercialism or vocational 
guidance except in the small matter of food, 
clothing, and poker chips to pass out .to 
the aboriginal Indians in exchange for 
frozen fish and totem poles. 

The first step was rebuilding the Ship 
to brave the north waters. The whole bow 
below berth decks was wedged with 12 by 
12’s bolted together to stand the crush of 
being caught in a freeze. The hull from 
water line to turn of bilge was stripped 
with oakplanks so that the Ship could be 
sledded along the ice in case of slush ice 
in the early fall. Supplies included cases 
of pemmican and thick soled boots in case 
the food ran low and the party was faced 
with starvation. 

The bosun davited a whaleboat to make 
it easier for the crew to slip ashore when 
pinochle in the fo’castle grew boring. Prob- 
ably the Esquimos will have bits of inter- 
esting gossip on the socio-economic signifi- 
cance of industrial arts education; at least 
valuable comments on the totalitarian state 
of northern fishing. 

Once the Ship was outfitted, came the 
day of the shakedown run. That started 
trouble, for so heavily was our Craft 
cargoed that the sea broke over her rail. 
As she wallowed with all canvas, from 
flying jib to spanker, spread top speed was 
four knots. 

The officers in oilskins and boots sloshed 
about the bridge, brine dripping from their 
beards as with every shift of tack the Ship 
hung in the irons with yards banging and 
sail flapping like a gobbler strung up by his 
legs. 

Luckily, certain AVA officers had been 
invited as guests for the trial run. With 
eyes aloft Charlie Sylvester and B. Van 


Oot studied the set of the sails, ordered 
this yard shifted, that block eased, until the 
craft came into the wind. And as she came 
around, the bewildered crew scuttled up 
the rat lines, or clung to the main shrouds, 
the wind whistling through their whiskers, 
and even the cabin cat hiccoughed and 
wished, as a kitten, she’d chosen a quiet 
country home. It was all as dull as a 
senate investigation of T.V.A. or Yom 
Kippur in the Polish Corridor. 

Finally, off Portland, Maine, Cap’n 
Goward ordered the Craft to heave to for 
repairs, and the Ship dropped anchor to 
outride the storms on the lee side of Gilbert 
Head. But hopes for the expedition are 
still high, and in our next letter the plans 
will be made clearer. 

Deck Officer Backus, bored by the en- 
forced inactivity, paddled the whaleboat 
ashore and thumbed a ride to St. Louis. 
There, reinforced by Pirate Dennis, the 
local AVA committee outlined a gala 
docking of the Ship to conclude the north- 
ern passage with the nautical pomp and 
salty glory of the sea. 

In solemn conclave assembled, these 
master planners decided to enlist every St. 
Louis vocational teacher in a land-lubber 
crew that would handle such problems as 
cargo, exhibits, decorations (external and 
internal), ticket punching, treasure chest, 
prizes, entertainment, publicity, taxis, Ship’s 
breakfasts. That will leave the Crew 
somewhat freer on arrival to attend to the 
main business of inviting everyone aboard 
to look over the captured polar bears, rein- 
deer, and penguins, not to mention elk teeth 
and mosquito bites. 

This local committee will allow the be- 
whiskered crew to thaw out without bends 
in a Turkish bath, be measured for banquet 
clothes, and put in a few telephone calls 
back home, mainly to let the boss know 
that checks can be mailed direct to the 
Hotel Statler and not to deduct the back 
commissions, please. 

Meanwhile the local committee plan to 
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block-and-tackle what’s left of the Ship into 
dry dock for a lengthy inspection by Vice 
President Seidel as to the T. and I. condi- 
tion of the main braces and expert counsel 
by none other than President Tom Quigley 
on the condition of the Georgia cotton in 
the mains’ls. 

But whatever the course, every man jack 
of the crew is headed to St. Louis, where 
in 1764 Pierre Laclede Liguest started a 
trading post on “Ole Man River.” Later 
came the Spanish who erected a fort along 
the river front. Followed the days of fur 
trading with twenty-eight Indian Nations. 

Today, near east door of the old Court 
House, still stands the stone auction block 
where many negro slaves quaked while loud 
mouthed auctioneers sold them down the 
river. From these same steps, Daniel 
Boone, pushing back his coonskin cap and 
slinging his thin-barreled rifle high on his 
shoulder, headed for the trail. 

In Lucas Market a whiskered young 
man sold cordwood, hauled from his log 
cabin a few miles to the west. Later he 
held hands with sweet Julia Dent—married 
her before he went to war. His name— 
Ulysses Grant. 

In the old National Hotel, Abraham 
Lincoln chuckled as he told the famous rat 
story to cronies. In another room Daniel 
Webster sat, head in hand, his deep sunken 
eyes burning into nothingness as he con- 
ceived oratorical flights that challenged the 
thought of the frontiers. 

One treads historic ground in St. Louis, 
where the Louisiana Territory was trans- 
ferred from Bonaparte to Jefferson. Here 
lived explorer William Clark; here cou- 
rageous men and women struggled and 
loved, set forth on long treks of the Oregon 
Trail or toward sunburned Santa Fe. 


From St. Louis rafts and flatboats car- 
ried wheat, potatoes, and bacon to ships 
at New Orleans. On one of these rafts 
Abraham Lincoln poled his logs and rails 
cut with a broad ax. Later, from Han- 
nibal, Missouri, came that great humorist 
to take his stand with lead and pilot a 
sidewheeler over the shifting sand of the 
old Mississip—‘‘Mark Twain.” 

Today—but that’s part of history up to 
you—to see for yourself, in December. 
Send in your reservation now—for the 
Arctic trek, or if you can’t make that 
because of summer school join us at the 
hotel and feed the penguins or pat the 
reindeer. But be on deck! 

Wat.po WRIGHT, 
Commodore, Rtd. 





Training in the Printing Industry 
(Continued from page. 119) 


and one of the founders of The School of 
Printing at Carnegie Tech. Mr. Gage 
makes this statement: “Local experience 
may be cited in showing industry’s attitude 
toward printing education. Full coopera- 
tion with the industry exists in New York 
City, in Baltimore, in Buffalo, and to a 
lesser extent in other printing centers.” 
What has been done in these cities should 
be extended until the preparation of per- 
sonnel for the printing industry will be 
sufficient to meet the demand now and in 
the future. 

Vocational training generally will be 
more valuable if more attention is given 
to exploratory courses, if the curriculum 
of the trade schools is extended, and if 
education and industry cooperate more 
closely in promoting the vocational training 
program. 
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Book Reviews 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION, by Christine 
Schmuch and Virginia Jewel. Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York and London, 1937. Pp. 279. 


“Fashion Illustration” represents the 
joint viewpoint of commercial experience 
and professional training. The book would 
serve well as a textbook for beginners in 
fashion illustration, as a textbook guide for 
the teacher of the subject, and as an aid 
for the practicing artist who is interested 
in acquiring further knowledge of any 
phase of fashion art. The first three of 
the twenty-six chapters are devoted to guid- 
ing the young person who is considering 
fashion illustration as a career. The 
authors say of this field that it is one of 
the few commercial fields that provide op- 
portunity for creative expression and an 
outlook that is really optimistic. 

Each point in successful fashion illustra- 
tion is treated in a short concise chapter, 
setting forth the standards and suggesting 
means of achieving them. The ninety-six 
full page plates, selected from the work 
of leading artists in the field, amplify the 
text as well as furnish standards and 
models for the student. In conclusion the 
authors give careful consideration to the 
fields in which students may seek work. 
The book also contains a comprehensive 
glossary and a bibliography. 

H. N. E. 


ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES: How to Make and 
Wear Them, by Frances H. Consalus 
and William H. Dooley. The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1937. Pp. 496. Price, 
$2.40. - : 
This book of clothing problems is divided 

into two sections: I. Appreciation of Cloth- 

ing, Accessories and Household Fabrics; 

II. Planning and Selecting a Suitable 


Wardrobe. The organization of material 
follows that stated for the first year textile 
course in the Course of Study and Syllabus 
in Textile Art adopted for New York City 
secondary schools. 

“Attractive Clothes” lays a broad base 
for appreciations in each topic treated. The 
chapter on personal appearance and per- 
sonality discusses these topics as they apply 
to clothing, and also in relation to total 
personality and mental habits. Equipment 
for sewing is analyzed through definition, 
history, directions for use and care, social 
cooperation in the care of equipment, and 
description and operation of power sewing 
machines used in the trade. Chapters on 
clothing factors influencing health, style, 
fibers, individual types, and accessories, dis- 
cussed in the same broad way, are inter- 
spersed with chapters on construction tech- 
niques. Chapters on care and repair of 
the girl’s wardrobe and wise spending em- 
phasize economics phases of the clothing 
problem. In conclusion the authors present 
very complete sets of questions to be used 
in determining standards in the various 
aspects of clothing. The book contains 
much material which should prove helpful 
to the high school teacher and the teacher 
of adult classes. H. N. E. 


BusINEss OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HOME 
Economist, by Chase Going Wood- 
house. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
[nc., New York, N. Y., 1938. Pp. 262. 
Price, $2.50. 


Recognizing the growing importance of 
the consumer in our economic organization, 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, under the direction of Mrs. Wood- 
house, made this comprehensive survey of 
business opportunities for the home econ- 
omist to acquaint home economists and 
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students of home economics with the wide 
variety of jobs which are developing in 
order that business may better meet con- 
sumer demands. This study gives a clear 
picture of what and where these jobs are, 
what functions they perform, what specific 
activities are carried on in them and the 
range of earnings. With equal clarity it 
sets forth what characteristics, training and 
experience each of these jobs requires as 
well as considering the general abilities and 
characteristics desired of women in all 
business positions. 

The study includes jobs in the fields of 
Foods, Household Equipment, Textiles, 
Housing, Decoration, and Hotels; in 
agencies encouraging the consumer to buy, 
such as Advertising, Photography, Radio, 
Journalism; and the Home Economist as 
Consultant. Information is based upon 
facts and opinions given by persons work- 
ing in the field under discussion and pre- 
sents both advantages and limitations. This 
book merits careful study by all students 
considering the field of Home Economics in 
Business and by all persons interested in 
guidance, including high school teachers, 
college teachers, and parents. 


H. N. E. 


It’s Fun To Buitp Tuinos, by W. T. R. 
Price, Hillman-Curl Incorporated, New 
York City, 1937. Price, $1.50. 


This is a book of approximately 130 
pages of printed instructions and illustra- 
tions designed to be used by the worker 
in the home shop. It is written in popular 
style, using only the technical terms that 
are necessary in explaining processes. One 
purpose of the book is to encourage men 
and women who have supposed that they 
are unable to build things with their 
hands to undertake various needed projects 
in carpentry, cabinet work, and other types 
of construction work about the home. The 
printed material is written in such fashion 
that it is easily understood, and very little 
knowledge on the part of the home maker 


is presupposed. There is an unusually 
large amount of helpful information, and 
the suggested projects are, for the most 
part, well designed. It appears to be a 
very useful little book for the person who 
likes to build useful objects for his own 
home. 


LookinG AHEAD. Leaflet of nine pages. 
Published by Radcliffe College Appoint- 
ment Bureau, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Price, 15 cents. 


This booklet is designed primarily for 
undergraduates in a liberal arts college 
whose academic curriculum has not pre- 
pared them for any specific occupation and 
who are interested in securing positions or 
in preparing themselves for a profession. 
The leaflet is a brief presentation designed 
to assist young women in choosing their 
work, making contacts with and interview- 
ing employers, and includes a number of 
questions and comments which should be 
helpful to young college women. Some 
special comments are devoted to teaching, 
teaching requirements, and teaching oppor- 
tunities. 


MECHANICAL Drawinc—M. F. Foss. 
Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., 1937. 
86 pages. List 52 cents; 32 cents F.O.B. 
Harrisburg. 


This book is an elementary treatise on 
the fundamentals of mechanical drawing 
suitable for beginning students. 

B. H. V. O. 


GENERAL SHOP Gas AND A. C. Arc 
WELDING AND CuTTiINGc—R. F. Jen- 
nings. McKnight & McKnight, 1937. 
81 pages. Price, 72 cents. For two or 
more copies, 54 cents. 


This book is an inexpensive but thorough 
treatment of welding suitable to junior 
and senior high school students and stu- 
dents in evening or continuation classes. 


Well illustrated. B. H. V. O. 
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MacHin_E SHop OpEraTions—J. W. Bar- 
ritt. American Technical Society, 1937. 


775 pages. 814" x 11”. Illustrated. 


The author of this book was formerly 
supervisor of apprentices at the Westing- 
house Electric Co. The book contains 
hundreds of job sheets, shop sketches, and 
illustrations that have been approved by 
over one hundred mechanical engineers, 
shop superintendents, and master me- 
chanics, and has been reviewed by Frank 
Cushman, James McKinney, William F. 
Foth, and William Reynolds, experts in 
the training of machinists. Thirty-one of 
the nation’s leading manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools have contributed illustrations 
and technical material. This book should 
prove a valuable addition to the library 
of every type of school teaching machine 
shop practice. SH. ¥. ©. 


SHEET Metat Worx—William Neu- 
becker. American Technical Society, 
1938. 353 pages. Illustrated. 


This is a very complete treatise on sheet 
metal work, covering tools and methods of 
obtaining patterns, problems of the work 
shop, light and heavy gauge metals, cop- 
persmithing, skylights, roofing, cornice 
work, patterns for fused air fittings, and 
practical problems in mensuration. The 
layouts and patterns are excellent. 


y= ¥. @. 


TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS—H. M. Keal 
and C. J. Leonard, 1938. 3 volumes. 
John Wiley & Sons. Vol. I, 244 pages, 
price $1.25; Vol. II, 273 pages, price 
$1.50; Vol. III, 148 pages, price $1.25. 
Illustrated. 


All three volumes contain practical prob- 
lems, formulas, and exercises. Volume I 
deals with equations, formulas, positive and 
negative numbers, fractions, ratios, speeds, 
powers and roots, right triangles, radicals, 
quadratic and simultaneous equations and 
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roots; Volume II deals with geometrical 
figures, area ratios, volumes and surfaces; 
and Volume III deals with right triangles, 
logarithms, trigonometry, oblique triangles, 


and the slide rule. BB. HWE 


FREEHAND AND PERSPECTIVE DRAWING— 
H. E. Everett and W. H. Lawrence. 
American Technical Society, 1938. 142 
pages. Illustrated. 


A valuable book for students of archi- 
tecture. The section on perspective draw- 
ing is quite complete and well illustrated. 


B. H. 'V. O. 


THE Practic—E oF PrintTiInNc—R. W. 
Polk. The Manual Arts Press, 1937. 
296 pages. Price $1.80. Illustrated. 


Practically all of the operations in print- 
ing comprehensible to high school and trade 
school students are treated in this book 
in an interesting and instructive manner. 


B. H. V. O. 


ARMATURE Winpinc—D. P. Moreton, 
C. H. Dunlap, and L. R. Drinkall. 
American Technical Society, 1938. 275 
pages. Illustrated. 


A student with an elementary knowledge 
of electricity who desires to specialize in 
armature winding will find this book an 
excellent source of information relative to 
specific problems of armature winding. 


B. H. V. O. 


ELEMENTS OF ELectriciry — William 
Esty, R. A. Millikan, and W. L. Mc- 
Dougal. American Technical Society. 
Revised 1936. 244 pages. Illustrated. 


This book is suitable to students in voca- 
tional classes in high schools and technical 
schools, including evening and part-time 
schools. The diagrams, formulas, and 
descriptive matter are of especial value. 


a eV. 
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Herman 


MacHINE WoopworKING — 
Hjorth. The Bruce Publishing Co., 


1937. 360 pages. Illustrated. 


The student of cabinet making and gen- 
eral mill work will find this book quite 
valuable. Detailed descriptions of ma- 
chines, machine operations and care, to- 
gether with diagrams of machine parts and 
accessories, are given. Each chapter is 
concluded with a series of pertinent ques- 


tions. BH: VG: 


Air CoNDITIONING—FuRNACES AND UNIT 
Heaters—J. R. Dalzell. American 
Technical Society, 1938. 422 pages. 
Illustrated. 


An excellent book, adequately illustrated, 
complete with graphs, formulas, tables, and 
problems. Very satisfactory for students 
of high school level and for use in evening 
and part-time classes for mechanics. 


B; HY. ©. 


MATHEMATICS FOR ELEcTRICAL StTUv- 
DENTS—H. M. Keal and C. J. Leonard, 
1938. John Wiley & Sons. 209 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 


This book deals with the problems of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry applied 
to electricity. Many practical problems 
and useful formulas together with some 
diagrams are given. B. Hi. V. 0. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SHOP AND DRAWING 
STuDENTS—H. M. Keal and C. J. Leon- 
ard, 1938. John Wiley & Sons. 194 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 


This book contains a series of problems 
and exercises dealing with general problems 
usually encountered by draftsmen. An 


elementary knowledge of algebra is neces- 
sary for satisfactorily understanding these 
problems. 


B. H. V. O. 
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LETTERS AND LETTERING—Paul Carlyle 
and Guy Oring. McGraw-Hill Co. 
128 pages. Price, $4.00. 


This book contains 128 pages of types 
of lettering and styles of writing. It 
should prove valuable to artists, decorators, 
advertising men, and printers. 


B. HB. V. ©. 


PriNcIPLES OF Rapio—Keith Henney. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1938. 482 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


This is a complete, up-to-date treatise 
on practically all phases of the radio. 
Numerous illustrations, graphs, and formu- 
las accompany the descriptive matter. Stu- 
dents of radio will find this book very 
valuable. B. H. V. O. 


A MISCELLANY OF GUIDANCE 
BOOKS 


As the dates of publication will show, 
these books represent a considerable span 
of guidance thinking. Casually they have 
filtered into the Washington office of the 
A.V.A., and now come on to New York 
for review. Comments upon the older ones 
will be more in the nature of reminiscences. 
But here they are, with several of the 
counselors of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in the role of commentator. 


F. J. K. 


One Hunprep Gumpance Lessons: By 
F. S. Endicott. Scranton International 
Textbook Company, 1937. 236 pages. 


This discussion manual, designed for 
class use for high school boys and girls, 
deals with a variety of topics that should 
meet most of the guidance needs of all 
high school students, 

Fourteen chapters, each of which is 
divided into independent guidance lessons, 
provide the home room teacher and guid- 
ance workers with worthwhile instruc- 
tional material. 

The following chapter headings will re- 
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veal the book’s scope (the figure in the pa- 
renthesis refers to the number of lessons on 
the subject in the chapter): Starting the 
School Year (13), Learning How to Study 
(11), Men and Women Who Have Suc- 
ceeded (7), High School Friendships (5), 
Planning Your Life Work (10), Looking 
Toward the Future (5). A. J. G. 


INDEX TO VocaTions. Compiled by Wil- 
lodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 
106 pages. 

Had it not been for the publication of 
Parker’s “Books About Jobs,” this Index 
would have been a very valuable tool in 
the counselor’s kit. 

The preface states that “This compila- 
tion includes the books and pamphlets 
which are listed in the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, American Library 
Association Booklist, and also a number of 
additional titles.’ This is the only ad- 
vantage over Parker’s more exhaustive work 
that this book has to offer to users of oc- 
cupational information bibliographies. 


N. L. 


Guipinc Our CHILDREN. Including an 
annotated bibliography on Child Prob- 
lems. By Frank T. Wilsen. Globe 
Book Company, 1935. 248 pages. 
This is a book which can be used to ad- 

vantage by both teacher and parent. The 
volume is easy reading and divides itself 
into two parts—the physiological, in which 
the bodily needs are discussed, and the 
psychological factors, in which the realities 
which make for ideal personality are 
analyzed. 

Most adults will agree with the author 
that a saner and freer attitude toward the 
basic facts of life is needed in the schools. 
Eating, eliminating, playing and resting, 
sex and the interplay of these on the child 
are discussed in a progressive and intelligent 
manner. 


It is the author’s belief that indifference 
to the realities of life and the ignoring of 
these realities by parents and teachers very 
often lead to an inculcation of unwhole- 
some beliefs and attitudes, seriously inter- 
ering with the development of wholesome, 
normal personality. 

The appended guide on child care and 
agencies giving help and materials is a very 
useful addition to the volume. C. M. S. 


CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISERS OF 
YounNG WoMEN AND Girts. Second 
Edition, 1923, and “Supplement,” 1930. 
Compiled by Anna Eloise Pierce. The 

H. W. Wilson Company. 149 pages and 

192 pages. 


Although the publication dates show that 
these catalogs are dated, the wide field 
covered should make them a valuable asset 
to deans, counselors, librarians, and others 
whose work brings them in contact with 
girls and young women. 

Among the subjects covered are: Mental 
Hygiene, Ethics, Marriage, Vocational and 
Industrial Education in Guidance, Hy- 
giene, and Higher Education. N. L. 


Make Your Own Jos. 
and H. B. Doust. 
Company, 1934. 


By Violet Ryder 

The H. W. Wilson 
217 pages. 

“Making Your Own Job” is replete with 
concrete examples of how men and women 
were able to adjust themselves occupa- 
tionally in jobs that they made for them- 
selves. The fifty examples given are based 
on actual experiences of that number of 
men and women. 

Some of the occupations listed are: Mak- 
ing and Selling of Pottery, Soap, Cottage 
Cheese, Baby Mittens and Bottle Cozies. 
Among Services to Render are: Community 
Auctioneering, Boxing Instruction for 
Boys, Driving Instruction, Writing Travel 
Letters, Operating a Babies’ Laundry. 

The very oddness of these illustrations 
should make readers attempt to exercise 
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some originality of their own. The book 
is written in the form of short stories with 
a great deal of dialogue, a style that should 
prove interesting to most youthful readers. 


N. L. 


A Source Book For VocaTionaL Gup- 
ANCE. By Edna E. Watson. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1930. 241 
pages. 

The author evidently intended to pro- 
vide teachers in junior high schools with 
reading material for pupils in classes in 
English, civics and occupations. The book 
is divided into three parts: Inspirational 
Material, Workers, and Bibliographies. 

The first part is quite suitable for gen- 
eral character education. The second has 
very scant material by the author herself 
which in any way touches upon vocations 
in their content values. Only in the case 


of her own profession, that of the teacher, 
does the author use up more than a few 
lines of space—nineteen pages. But this is 
not a largely peopled vocation, and only a 
few junior high school students are des- 
tined to reach pedagogical heights. 

Other workers are treated by reference 
to articles or books where, in some cases, 
mere mention is made of vocations other 
than cultural or professional. Under Bar- 
ber there is a quotation from Pliny and a 
reference to an article on Jacques Jasmin. 
He was a poet who dabbled in barbering. 

The part entitled Bibliographies is dis- 
tributed on the one hand between the other 
two parts, where the authorities are listed 
under the appropriate topics, and on the 
other as an alphabetical summary toward 
the end of the book. The authorities cited 
run back to the late eighties and beyond. 


A. J.G. 





Report of Agricultural Section of the 
American Vocational Association 


for the 1937 Convention 


Tue Agricultural Section, through its program committee, consisting of Roy 
A. Olney, S. M. Jackson, Walter Newman and H. F. Cotterman, met as 
scheduled in the printed programs, at the time and places designated. The 
sessions were unusually well attended and the interest manifested marked. 

At the closing session on Saturday a surprise feature was a recognition 
of the thirty years’ service in Vocational Education of Rufus Stimson, Super- 
visor of Massachusetts. Dr. F. W. Lathrop of the United States Office of 
Education presented in an effective manner the achievements of this peerless 
leader in the field of Vocational Agriculture, which was responded to by a 
few well-chosen words by Mr. Stimson. In respect to attendance interest 
and quality of program the Section for the year 1937 was unsually suc- 
cessful. This is due to the untiring efforts of the above-named Program 
Committee in securing talent of unusual ability. 


E. B. Matruew, Vice-President. 
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